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Research  in  the  area  of  discourse  development  has 
focused  primarily  on  descriptions  of  early  language 
behaviors  in  speakers  from,  exemplary  backgrounds.   Few 
attempts  have  been  m.ade  to  systematically  investigate  the 
conversational  behavior  of  children  who    are  language 
impaired.   Most  research  efforts  in  the  pragmatics  domain  of 
language  disorders  have  focused  on  examining  selected 
aspects  of  conversational  performance.   Little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  evaluating  the  multiple  dimensions  of 
pragmatics  in  language-impaired  children.   Conclusions  drawn 
based  on  studies  of  isolated  conversational  skills  may  be 
different  if  these  same  skills  were  examined  as  part  of  the 
child's  overall  linguistic  performance. 

vi 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  detailed 
analyses  of  the  linguistic  behavior  of  children  who  had  been 
identified  as  poor  conversationalists,  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic  variables  that 
are  impaired  and  to  develop  profiles  of  a  small  number  of 
pragmatically  disordered  children.   In  contrast  to  previous 
research  that  had  focused  on  selected  aspects  of  pragmatics, 
this  study  examined  all  domains  of  language.   The  results  of 
this  investigation  indicate  that  there  are  multiple  patterns 
of  pragmatic  deficits  and  that  language-impaired  children 
can  have  a  pragmatic  deficit  in  specific  areas  but  not  in 
others.   Findings  also  revealed  that  weaknesses  in  other 
areas  of  language  may  contribute  to  the  perceived  severity 
of  the  pragmatic  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Introduct  ion 


General  Statement 

Human  communication  in  its  broadest  meaning  is  the  act 
or  acts  that  produce  some  kind  of  response  between  two  or 
more  persons.   Because  this  is  true,  then  those  persons  must 
clearly  understand  each  other,  or  the  response  may  be  far 
from  what  is  expected  (Bangs,  1968).   Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  effective  communication  has  been  an  area  of  concern 
for  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.   Much 
of  that  concern  has  focused  on  oral  communication.   An 
Egyptian  essay,  written  on  parchment  around  3000  B.C.  and 
addressed  to  the  son  of  the  pharaoh,  contained  some 
elementary  advice  on  effective  speaking.   During  the  fifth 
century,  B.C.,  several  interesting  theories  concerning 
effective  public  speaking  were  developed  by  Greek 
philosophers  (DeVito,  19S4).   This  fascination  with  oral 
communication  skills  has  persisted  into  the  twentieth 
century . 

One  aspect  of  oral  com,municat  ion  that  has  received 
considerable  attention  within  the  past  three  decades  is 


language  development  in  children.   Several  disciplines  have 
combined  efforts  that  have  yielded  an  impressive  volume  of 
information  concerning  hov;  language  is  acquired.   Most 
recently,  much  of  this  research  has  focused  on  the 
acquisition  of  conversational  skills.   Although  conversation 
is  a  universal  human  activity  perform.ed  routinely  in  the 
course  of  everyday  interactions  with  our  fellow  beings,  the 
nature  of  conversational  speech  and  the  means  by  which 
children  learn  to  participate  in  conversations  are  still 
poorly  understood.   We  have  some  ideas  about  what 
constitutes  a  v;ell-formed  and  well-performed  conversation 
and  can  recognize  at  least  gross  deviations  from  these 
(HcTear ,  1984).   Recent  investigations  have  yielded  results 
that  identify  the  specific  skills  involved  in  normal 
conversations  of  children  and  of  adults.   Additional  studies 
have  focused  on  how  these  skills  are  acquired  (Bedrosian  & 
Willis,  1987;  Chapman,  1981;  Coggins  &  Carpenter,  1981; 
Dale,  1980;  Dunn  &  Kendrick,  1982;  Fey,  1986;  Fivush  & 
Slackman,  1981;  Gallagher  &  Prutting,  1983;  Lucas,  1980; 
Nelson  &  Seidman,  1984;  Terrell,  1985).   There  are  many 
questions  yet  to  be  answered,  however,  regarding  the  nature 
and  development  of  discourse  skills  in  children. 
Citation  of  Related  Studies 

Many  theories  have  emerged  concerning  the  acquisition 
of  language.   One  school  of  thought  that  has  been  widely 
accepted  is  the  interact ionist  viewpoint  that  was  presented 


by  Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978).   In  his  discussion  of  this 
theory,  Fey  (1986)  reported  that  language  must  be  understood 
as  a  complex  system  involving  three  separate  but  highly 
interdependent  knowledge  bases:  content,  form,  and  use. 
Content  consists  of  two  kinds  of  knowledge:  referential  and 
relational.   Referential  knowledge  involves  the  child's 
understanding  of  the  particular  objects,  events,  and 
relations  that  underlie  the  meanings  of  the  words  we  use. 
Relational  knowledge  is  the  child's  understanding  of  the 
roles  that  objects  can  play  in  the  context  of  actions  or 
states  of  affairs  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  events  can 
relate  to  one  another.   According  to  Fey  (1986),  much 
interest  has  developed  concerning  how  this  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  the  impact  that  this  knowledge  has  on  a  child's 
ability  to  participate  in  on-going  discourse.   Children  must 
learn  how  knowledge  (content)  and  form  (structure)  interact 
to  serve  different  functions  in  conversation. 

Nelson  and  Seidman  (1984)  proposed  that  three 
components  of  conversational  context  would  contribute  to 
maintenance  of  dialogue:  presence  of  objects,  shared  topic, 
and  shared  script  knowledge.   Nelson  and  Seidman  discussed 
scripts  as  m.ental  or  cognitive  representations  of  events 
that  are  familiar  to  an  individual  and  the  temporally 
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related  acts  that  typically  characterize  such  events. 

According  to  Nelson  and  Seidman,  conversation  takes  place 
around  a  shared  topic.   Conversational  episodes  are  defined 
in  terms  of  topic  shifts,  which  begin  and  end  each  episode. 
Thus  shared  topics  are  necessary  in  order  for  dialogue  to  be 
sustained.   They  further  stated  that,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  variable  potential  of  topics  to  sustain  play-related 
discourse,  we  need  to  invoke  the  notion  of  the  shared 
script.   Additionally,  they  pointed  out  that  when  a  script 
becomes  the  topic  of  play,  it  provides  the  structure  v/ithin 
which  a  coherent  sequence  of  activity  ana  talk  may  proceed. 
Fey  (1986)  suggested  that  children  can  be  encouraged  to 
converse  about  things  not  present  in  the  imiTiediate  context 
through  the  use  of  scripts.   He  further  speculated  that  such 
activities  enhance  not  only  the  child's  command  of  language 
as  a  tool  for  communication  of  nonpresent  events  but  also 
the  child's  use  of  language  as  a  tool  of  thought. 

Other  research  in  the  area  of  discourse  skill 
development  has  yielded  results  that  indicate  that  children 
who  learn  language  normally  acquire  a  variety  of  skills 
necessary  for  effective  communication  prior  to  entering 
school.   These  children  are  sensitive  toward  several 
parameters  of  nonverbal  behaviors  by  the  time  they  are  three 
years  old.   Prinz  (1982)  reported  that  certain  socio- 
cognitive  aspects  of  developm.ent  ,  such  as  symbolic  play, 
role-taking  abilities,  social  dominance  and  persuasion 


techniques,  and  presuppos i t ional  and  referential 
communication  skills,  all  contribute  to  pragmatic 
advancement  at  this  early  stage.   Ervin-Tripp  (1977)  found 
that  these  children  are  capable  of  using  both  direct  and 
indirect  request  strategies.   Sachs  and  Devin  (1973) 
reported  that  by  the  age  of  four,  children  are  able  to  vary 
politeness  depending  on  whether  they  are  speaking  to  adults, 
peers,  younger  children,  or  baby  dolls.   Topicali zat ion  and 
turn-taking  are  two  major  aspects  of  discourse  that  continue 
to  evolve  during  this  period. 

Fey  and  Leonard  (1983)  identified  three  patterns  of 
conversational  participation  in  children  with  specific 
language  impairment.   Children  v/hose  behavior  is  consistent 
with  the  first  pattern  are  generally  unresponsive  in  all 
types  of  social  interactions  relative  to  same-age  normal 
language  children.   Children  who  fit  the  second  pattern  are 
generally  more  responsive  to  their  social  partners  than  are 
the  children  in  pattern  one.   They  are  less  likely  to 
initiate  conversational  exchanges  than  are  their  normal 
language  peers.   These  children  can  be  described  as 
responsive  but  nonasser t i ve .   Pattern  three  describes  the 
behavior  of  specific  language  impaired  children  who  assume 
the  roles  of  both  speaker-initiator  and  listener-respondent 
in  a  manner  that  is  very  similar  to  normal  language  children 
their  own  age.   They  do  not,  however,  assume  these  roles  in 
the  same  manner  that  is  consistent  with  that  of  their  peers. 


They  rely  more  on  nonverbal  means  of  encoding.   They  also 
seem  to  be  limited  in  specific  linguistic  forms  required  to 
produce  certain  speech  acts,  such  as  the  asstrtion  of  rules. 
Fey  and  Leonard  (1983)  reported  that  the  most  general 
conclusion,  however,  is  that  the  population  of  specific 
language  impaired  children  is  no  more  homogenous  with 
respect  to  pragmatic  skills  than  it  is  with  respect  to 
sem.antic,  syntactic,  or  phonological  abilities. 

Snyder  (1976,  1978)  found  that  language-impaired 
children  appeared  deficient  in  several  aspects  of 
pragmatics.   They  had  difficulty  generating  linguistic 
performatives,  encoding  the  most  informative  contextual 
element,  and  disengaging  themselves  from  the  immediate 
context.   Gallagher  and  Darnton  (1973)  found  that  language 
impaired  children  revised  their  utterances  in  response  to 
listener  misunderstanding.   The  revision  strategies  they 
used,  however,  were  different  from  those  found  in  normal 
children  and  were  not  systematically  related  to  their  levels 
of  structural  knowledge.   Gale,  Liebergotti,  and  Griffin 
(1981)  found  that  language  impaired  children's  request  for 
clarification  patterns  were  qualitatively  different  from 
those  of  normal  language-learning  children  of  the  same 
language  stage.   The  language  impaired  children  used  more 
nonverbal  requests  and  exhibited  a  restricted  number  of 
linguistic  forms.   Cent i-Ramsden  and  Friel-Patti  (1983) 
found  differences  in  the  discourse  skills  of  language 


impaired  children.   These  children  participated  in  dialogue 
less  often  and  produced  raore  inadequate  and  ambiguous 
responses.   Wiig  and  Semel  (1984)  reported  that  learning 
disabled  children  exhibit  problems  in  the  area  of  social 
perception.   They  fail  to  perceive,  interpret,  and 
appropriately  use  facial  expression,  gestures,  and  other 
body  language. 

Preschool  children  also  have  consistently  shown  certain 
error  patterns  in  conversational  interactions.   Preschoolers 
have  difficulty  in  managing  interruptions  and  also  do  not 
have  well-developed  devices  for  acknowledging  and 
terminating  topics  (Ervin-Tr ipp ,  1979).   Terrell  (1985) 
suggested  that  they  may  experience  problems  gaining  a  turn 
in  on-going  discourse  as  a  result  of  these  difficulties. 
According  to  Terrell,  children  at  this  level  find  it 
difficult  to  monitor  the  conversation  and  determine  the 
appropriate  point  to  "jump  in."   They  cannot  monitor  the 
speech  of  others  and  simultaneously  remen.ber  their  ov/n 
contributions.   Because  of  this  deficiency,  preschoolers 
find  it  more  difficult  to  participate  in  multi-party 
interactions  with  adults  and  older  children  than  in  dyadic 
interactions  (Ervin-Tr ipp ,  1979).   According  to  Terrell 
(1985),  during  the  early  stages  of  linguistic  development 
children  lack  the  specific  devices  for  verbally  terminating 
and  initiating  topics;  therefore,  their  contributions  are 
often  viewed  as  irrelevant.   As  a  result,  they  are  sometimes 
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ignored  by  older  listeners  (Er vin-Tr ipp ,  1979).   Topic 
introductions  may  also  be  unsuccessful  {Terrell,  1985). 
These  children  do,  however,  have  the  skill  to  readjust  when 
their  topic  introductions  fail,  and  to  make  relevant  and 
contingent  responses  to  the  topics  on  the  floor  (Prelak, 
Messick,  Schwartz,  and  Terrell,  1981). 

Shortcomings  of  Previous  Investigations 

The  typical  methodology  used  in  data  collection  for 
conversational  dialogues  includes  the  observation  of 
naturally  occurring  behaviors.   According  to  Friel-Patti  and 
Cont i-Ramsden  (1982),  the  goal  of  observational  research  is 
to  gather  samples  of  communicative  behaviors  that  are 
representative  of  the  subjects'  actual  response  repertoire. 
They  suggest  that  the  adequacy  of  these  samples  depends  in 
part  on  a  series  of  decisions  made  by  the  investigator. 
These  decisions  involve  the  means  of  observing  and 
recording,  data  collection  procedures,  physical  facilities, 
the  time  of  day,  and  the  people  involved  other  than  the 
subjects  themselves.   Furthermore,  according  to  Friel-Patti 
and  Cont i-Ramsden ,  once  the  data  have  been  collected,  they 
must  be  analyzed  in  a  manner  that  seeks  to  maximize 
objectivity  and  minimize  exam.iner  bias  or  subjectivity. 
They  stated  that  of  particular  iniportance  in  the  study  of 
children's  conversational  discourse  are  the  decisions  made 
concerning  the  children's  behavior  and  contextual  notations. 
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Furthermore,  according  to  the  writers,  in  studying  atypical 
populations  such  as  language  impaired  children,  one  is 
confronted  v;ith  the  same  methodological  problems  as  those 
with  normal  children.   Problems  arise  given  the  large  range 
of  performance  of  language-impaired  children  v;ith  changes  in 
the  conditions  under  which  their  behavior  is  observed. 
Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  warned  that  caution  must  be 
exercised  when  interpreting  the  results  of  language-impaired 
children's  dyads  in  specific  situations  as  they  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  full  repertoire  of  the  dyad.   The 
results  obtained  in  only  one  coridition  m.dy  seriously 
underestimate  the  comm.unicat  i  ve  abilities  of  these  dyads. 

Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  (1982)  reported  that 
children's  styles  of  interaction  from,  situation  to  situation 
were  different.   Although  the  style  of  interaction  for 
children  v\?ith  normal  language  was  stable,  the  style  of 
interaction  of  language-impaired  children  was  not.   The 
researchers  felt  that  the  effect  on  language-impaired 
children's  performance  would  be  similar  when  other  aspects 
of  data  collection  are  m.anipulated .   Friel-Patti  and  Conti- 
Ramcsden  (1982)  concluded  that  there  clearly  are  problems 
involved  in  the  data  collection,  transcription,  and  analyses 
of  language-impaired  children's  discourse  skills  and  that 
their  cumulative  effect  raises  questions  specific  to  the 
population  of  atypical  language  learners.   They  suggested 
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that  further  research  with  language-impaired  children  should 
aim  to  tighten  the  methodological  decisions. 

According  to  Fey  (1986),  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  rate,  sequence,  and  pattern  of  language 
development  in  normal  children.   Normative  data  are  usually 
gathered  on  ver^*  small  samples  of  children,  and  these 
children  generally  come  from  exemplary  backgrounds.   They 
are  observed  over  long  periods  of  time  in  a  variety  of 
contexts.   Fey  pointed  out  that  these  same  procedures  are 
generally  not  used  when  studying  language-impaired  children. 
In  fact,  very  little  developmental  data  is  available  about 
the  conversational  skills  of  language-impaired  children. 
The  data  that  have  been  gathered  often  do  not  reflect  more 
than  one  context  of  conversational  participation.   The 
results  obtained  from  the  studies  of  normal  language 
children  are  used  as  a  data  base  to  indicate  what  is  normal 
for  the  general  population  even  though  they  are  generally 
gathered  on  a  very  small  sample  of  children  and  on  limited 
variables  at  any  one  time.   These  data  are  commonly  accepted 
as  regular  targets  or  goals  in  intervention.   Until  more 
extensive  research  is  done  on  a  wider  segment  of  the 
population  and  on  overall  conversational  skills,  a  question 
remains  as  to  whether  there  are  differences  between  various 
groups  of  children,  or  if  there  are  specific  patterns  that 
may  be  considered  deficits  that  need  to  be  targeted  for 
remediat  ion . 
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Several  researchers  have  suggested  formats  for 
assessing  certain  aspects  of  language  use  (Chapman,  1981; 
Coggins  &  Carpenter,  1981;  Prutting,  1982;  Simon,  1984; 
Gallagher  &  Prutting,  1983;  Keenan  &  Schieffelin,  1976; 
Bedrosian,  1985).   According  to  Fey  (1986),  even  when 
pragmatic  factors  are  considered,  the  children's  skills  are 
tested  outside  typical  contexts,  and  consequently  the 
children's  true  linguistic  abilities  are  distorted. 
Comparisons  of  a  child's  performance  with  those  of  other 
children  are  not  likely  to  be  valid  and  reliable  when  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  instruments  and/or 
procedures  used  to  measure  specific  skills  are  not  well 
established.   Because  most  of  the  research  in  the  area  of 
pragmatics  has  suffered  from  the  same  methodological 
problems  that  have  plagued  language  research  in  general, 
there  is  a  lack  of  an  appropriate  or  complete  data  base  from 
which  to  draw  information  when  making  assuiripc  ions  about  the 
conversational  adequacy  of  children  from  diverse 
backgrounds . 

Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  (1982)  reported  that 
research  with  language-impaired  children  has  typically 
lagged  behind  that  of  normally  developing  children  and  has 
often  been  fragmentary.   They  speculated  that  this  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  investigations  with  atypical 
language  learners  tend  to  look  at  skills  in  particular  tasks 
at  a  particular  moment  in  time  rather  than  looking  at 
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patterns  of  behavior  over  time.   Further,  they  stated  that 
there  has  been  little  developmental  emphasis  on   research 
with  language-impaired  children  beyond  the  one-word  stage. 
The  approach  to  the  study  of  discourse  abilities  of 
preschool  language- impa i red  children  has  generally  been  to 
select  a  group  of  language-impaired  children  and  compare 
them  with   chronological  age-mates  and/or  MLU  matches. 
There  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  discover 
developmental  patterns  in  the  language-impaired  population. 
In  addition,  Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  pointed  out  that 
research  with  this  population  has  been  limited  in  scope 
(only  a  few  aspects  of  discourse  have  been  examined)  and 
limited  by  the  methodological  problems  previously  discussed. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  development  of  discourse  skills  is  currently  a 
popular  area  of  study  in  language.   Eedrosian  (1985)  and 
Craig  (1983)  reported  that  there  has  been  a  strong 
theoretical  shift  from  syntactic  ana  semantic  models  of 
child  language  acquisition  to  communicative  or  discourse 
models  of  language  acquisition  auring  the  last  decade. 
According  to  Bedrosian  (1985)  ,  this  theoretical  shift  has 
also  been  evident  in  the  area  of  language  disorders. 
Information  on  how  normally  developing  children  develop 
conversational  skills  is  just  emerging.   It  is  almost 
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nonexistent  for  language-impaired  children  (VanKleeck  & 

Frankel,  1981)  . 

The  majority  of  the  research  in  the  area  of  discourse 
development  has  focused  on  descriptions  of  early  language 
behaviors  of  speakers  from  exemplary  backgrounds.   Few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  systematically  investigate  the 
conversational  behaviors  of  children  from  diverse 
backgrounds  or  of  children  who  are  language-im.pa  ired .   Very 
small  samples  of  children  have  been  used  to  examine  selected 
aspects  of  conversational  performance.   It  is  possible  that 
assumptions  made  based  on  studies  of  isolated  conversational 
skills  m.ay  be  quite  different  if  those  skills  were  examined 
as  part  of  a  child's  general  conversational  abilities.   This 
study  examined  children's  conversational  skills  in  different 
contexts  in  response  to  three  different  elicitation 
strategies:  "Script-Based  Play,"  "Elicited-Schemes  Play," 
and  "Barrier-Task  Play." 

According  to  Wanska,  Bedrosian,  and  Pohlman  (1986), 
over  a  period  of  years  investigators  have  docuiTiented  the 
effects  of  materials  or  physical  context  variables  on  the 
syntactic  performance  of  children.   They  reported,  however, 
that  only  a  few  studies  have  examined  the  effect  of  these 
variables  on  pragmatic  performance.   Few,  if  any,  studies 
have  performed  detailed  analyses  on  single  subjects  in  order 
to  describe  and  isolate  tne  tjpecific  pragmatics  variaoles 
that  are  impaired. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  do  in-depth  analyses 
of  the  conversational  behavior  of  young  children  who  have 
been  identified  as  poor  conversationalists  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic  variables  that 
are  impaired.   The  researcher  developed  indepth  profiles  of 
children  who  had  pragmatic  problems  in  order  to  quantify  and 
qualify  the  nature  of  pragr.iatic  disoraers  and  to  examine 
pragmatics  in  relation  to 
other  dimensions  of  language  including  phonology,  semantics, 

and  syntax. 

Review  of  the  Literature 


The  vast  amount  of  literature  available  on  the  topic  of 
language  development  in  children  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study.   The  impact  that  the  study  of  pragmatics  has  had  on 
language  research  will  be  discussed  under  the  general 
heading  of  Language  Use  in  Children.   Under  this  heading  two 
areas  will  be  addressed:  the  development  of  pragmatic  skills 
in  children  and  the  effect  of  materials  and  physical  context 
variables  on  conversational  performance.   The  topic  of 
conversational  skills  in  the  language-impaired  population 
will  be  reviewed  under  the  heading  of  Discourse  Development 
in  Language-Impaired  Children.  Some  concerns  about  research 
and  assessment  methodology  will  be  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  Research  and  Assessment  Issues.   A  rationale  for 
conducting  an  extensive  analysis  of  conversational  skills  in 
children  who  have  been  identified  as  having  pragmatic 
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disorders  will  be  presented  under  the  heading  of  Statement 
of  Need. 
Language  Use  in  Children 

Most  recently  the  shift  in  the  study  of  language 
development  and  disorders  in  children  has  been  toward  the 
study  of  the  pragmatic  aspects  of  language.   Prutting  (1982) 
stated  that  the  contemporary  term.,  pragmatics,  has  its 
origin  in  an  early  Greek  word  that  meant  action.   Greek 
philosophers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  interested  in 
the  relationship  between  the  speaker  and  the  audience. 
Prutting  concluded  that  rhetoric,  therefore,  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  earliest  form  of  contemporary  pragmatics.   Bates 
(1976)  is  generally  given  credit  for  introducing  the  term 
pragmatics  into  the  field  of  speech-language  pathology. 
Researchers  now  realize  that  in  addition  to  learning  the 
semantic,  syntactic,  and  phonologic  rules  of  language,  a 
child  must  also  master  the  rules  that  underlie  how  language 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  communication  (Hymes,  1971;  Roth 
&  Spekman ,  1984) . 

A  child  acquires  language  because  of  its  usefulness. 
Even  before  children  learn  to  talk,  it  becomes  apparent  to 
them  that   communication  can  be  a  valuable  tool.   Pragmatics 
is  concerned  with  how  and  why  the  speaker  uses  language, 
what  the  purposes  are,  and  what  the  speaker  hopes  to 
accomplish  through  different  utterances  (Nation  &  Aram, 
1984).   The  definition  of  pragmatics  that  is  used  i.iost  often 
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is  based  on  the  semiotic  theory  (Morris,  1938).   According 

to  Morris,  pragmatics  presupposes  both  syntax  and  semantics. 
During  the  evolution  of  transformational  grammar,  Morris 
made  miany  contributions  to  the  study  of  language  use.   The 
transformational  grammar  era  dominated  the  study  of 
linguistics  for  many  years.   It  was  only  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  that  there  was  renewed  general  interest  in  the 
study  of  pragmatics.   Two  researchers  made  significant 
contributions  during  the  1960s  that  helped  to  usher  in  this 
period  of  renewed  interest  in  the  use  of  language.   Austin 
(1962)  suggested  that  the  speech  act  is  the  basic  unit  of 
pragm.atics.   He  explained  the  speech  act  as  a  linguistic 
communication  between  a  speaker  and  a  listener.   Austin 
described  the  speech  act  process  as  consisting  of  three 
phases:  locutions,  illocutions,  and  per locut ions .   The  most 
advanced  of  these  phases  is  the  locutionary  act,  which 
consists  of  the  utterance  of  v/ords  plus  the  proposition  or 
content  of  the  message.   Searle  (1969)  also  discussed  the 
importance  of  speech  acts  in  communication.   He  said  that 
the  speech  act  is  composed  of  the  doing  aspect  (utterance 
act)  ,  the  rrieaning  aspect  (prepositional  act)  ,  and  the 
function  (  i llocut ionary  act). 

Johnson,  Johnston,  &  Weinrich,  (1984)  reported  that  a 
review  of  literature  in  speech-language  pathology  identified 
a  number  of  pragm.atic  functions  that  iOust  be  correctly 
coordinated  if  language  is  to  serve  as  a  useful  tool. 
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Language  must  be  appropriate  to  the  context  and  the 
listener,  be  polite  enough,  provide  sufficient  information, 
be  relevant  to  the  situation,  and  have  sufficient  truth 
value  (Grice,  1976).   In  addition,  Johnson  and  her 
colleagues  (1984)  stated  that  language  must  incorporate  the 
expected  rules  for  discourse  --  establishing  topic, 
maintaining  conversation,  using  appropriate  register,  and 
signaling   pragmatic  information  by  using  specific  syntactic 
forms.   According  to  bloom  and  Lahey  (1973),  if  a  child  can 
produce  generally  appropriate  and  rrieaningful  discourse,  his 
or  her  language  will  function  as  a  useful  tool.   They 
explained  that  the  child  will  be  able  to  use  language  to  do 
such  things  as  ask  and  answer  questions,  give  directions, 
comment  on  problems,  suggest  actions,  give  orders, 
speculate,  joke,  argue,  and  eventually  to  use  the  higher 
literary  and  argumentation  forms  of  the  adult  world. 

According  to  Roth  and  Spekman  (19b^.),  a  large  number  of 
clinical  reports  have  indicated  that  language-impaired 
children  with  disabling  conditions  demonstrate  major 
communication  deficits  that  transcend  their  problems  with 
form  and  content  or  that  exist  even  in  the  ^^resence  of 
normal  linguistic  skills.   The  writers  speculated  that 
problems  exhibited  by  these  children  illustrate  that 
linguistic  knowledge  alone  does  not  guarantee  appropriate 
language  use.   Ochs  (1979)  stated  that  expanding  the  study 
of  child  language  to  include  pragmatic  dimensions  enables  us 
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to  see  the  variety  of  communicative  skills  the  young  child 
uses  in  everyday  social  situations.   This,  she  suggested,  in 
turn  provides  a  richer  and  more  accurate  account  of  the 
child's  linguistic  and  social  knowledge.   Damico  and  Oiler 
(1980)  reported  that  teachers  were  able  to  identify  language 
disordered  children  more  readily  by  using  pragmatic  criteria 
than  they  could  by  using  m.orpholog  ical/syntact  ic  criteria. 
They  further  reported  that  results  from  many  studies  show 
that  even  persons  who  are  untrained  in  linguistics  make  less 
reliable  judgments  about  discrete  points  of  surface  form 
than  they  do  about  more  global  aspects  of  communicative 
effectiveness.   Investigations  in  the  area  of  pragmatics 
have  focused  primarily  on  three  aspects  of  communication 
skills:  communicative  intentions,  presupposition,  and  social 
organization  of  discourse.   Several  variables  represent  the 
essential  components  of  discourse  and  may  serve  to  guide  a 
clinician's  observations  in  this  area.   These  include  topic 
maintenance,  on-topic  exchanges,  topic  term.inat  ion ,  and 
conversational  repairs  (Roth  &  Spekman,  1984). 
Communicative  Intentions 

Bates  (1975)  examined  the  onset  of  intentional 
communication  before  speech  begins  and  traced  it  to  the  very 
first  uses  of  gestures  as  forms  of  intentional 
communication.   Much  of  Bates'  early  v;ork  was  based  on  that 
of  philosopher  J.  Austin  (1962).   Bates  followed  the 
development  of  language  through  Austin's  three  stages.   Two 
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precursors  to  the  first  functional  uses  of  speech  were 
defined:  protodeclarat i ves  and  protoimperat i ves  .   Halliday 
(1975)  talked  about  language  as  "doing"  and  language  as 
"learning."   He  proposed  eight  communicative  functions  of 
language:  instrumental,  regulatory,  interactional,  personal, 
heuristic,  imaginative,  representational,  and  ritual.   He 
also  suggested  that  there  are  three  distinct  phases  of 
pragmatic  development.   Dore  (1975)  described  children's 
one-word  utterances  as  primitive  speech  acts.   lie  described 
how  intentions  emerge  and  contribute  to  the  child's 
acquisition  of  words.   Dore  also  discussed  the  idea  of 
language  universals  and  suggested  that  all  language  can  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  these  fundamental  notions.   He 
developed  an  elaborate  scheme  for  coding  what  he  called 
conversational  acts  in  the  speech  of  young  children. 

Roth  and  Spekman  (1984)  suggested  that  at  the  level  of 
communicative  intentions,  it  is  important  to  analyze  both 
the  range  of  intentions  understood  and  expressed  as  well  as 
the  verbal  and/or  nonverbal  forms  in  which  they  are  coded. 
They  claimed  that  the  analysis  of  intention  may  be 
approached  in  several  ways.   First,  one  can  examine  whether 
a  child  uses  gestural,  paralinguist ic ,  and/or  linguistic 
means.   Second,  the  linguistic  structures  used  to  convey  an 
intention  can  be  analyzed.   According  to  Roth  and  Spekman,  a 
classification  system  of  semantic  relations  can  be  employed 
Cor  a  young  language  learner.   For  a  more  syntactically 
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advanced  child,  messages  can  be  coded  for  sentence  types.   A 
third  approach  involves  an  examination  of  the  degree  of 
explicitness  with  which  an  intention  is  expressed. 

Wells  (1974)  categorized  speech  acts  in  relation  to  the 
parameters  that  control  the  intents  and  forms  used.   In  his 
system,  speech  acts  are  categorized  within  each  of  the 
following  functions  of  communication:  ritualizing, 
informing,  controlling,  feeling,  and  imagining.   He  pointed 
out  the  critical  importance  of  the  infant's  physical  and 
verbal  environments.   Wells  suggested  that  the  meanings  that 
the  child  constructs  pr el inguist ically  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  direction  of  his  focus  of  attention  by  caregivers. 

Babies  engage  in  various  forms  of  eye  contact  with 
their  mothers  (Argyle  &  Ingram,  1972  cited  in  Prutting, 
1979).   These  acts  seem  to  signal  intent,  readiness,  and 
turn-taking.   Coggins  and  Carpenter  (1978)  defined  a  set  of 
eight  pragmatic  categories  identifiable  in  preverbal 
children.   Beginning  at  about  9  months  of  age,  children  have 
been  found  to  use  a  variety  of  intentions  that  they  express 
through  gestures  and  early  vocalizations.   Several 
researchers  have  identified  a  set  of  these  early 
communicative  behaviors  (Bates,  Camioni,  &  Volterra,  1975; 
Escalona,  1973;  Halliday,  1975)  .   The  first  gestures  of 
infants  that  are  consistent  with  the  gestures  of  the 
community  include  showing,  giving,  and  pointing.   Subjeccive 
sensorimotor  pointing  leads  to  communicative  pointing 
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(children  use  objects  to  obtain  attention  froi.i  adults) 
{Bloom  &  Lahey,  1978).   Infants  gradually  progress  to 
communicating  with  intention  to  communicate  in  the  second 
half  of  the  first  year.   Although  still  unable  to  use  the 
conventions  of  language,  infants  come  to  know  that  their 
behavior  can  influence  the  behavior  of  others,  and  they 
behave  with  the  intention  of  achieving  that  influence  (Bloom 
&  Lahey,  1978).   Coggins  et  al.  (1987)  reported  that  by  12 
months  most  subjects  were  able  to  establish  joint  reference 
and  direct  their  parents'  attention  to  interesting  sights  or 
sounds.   DeVilliers  and  DeVilliers  (1978)  found  that  by  the 
time  a  child  is  12  months  old,  he  can  engage  another 
person's  attention  through  gestures  and  eye  contact  to 
indicate  what  he  needs.   According  to  Chapman  (1981)  , 
studies  typically  fail  to  find  examples  of  intentional 
communicative  vocalization  until  about  9  to  12  m^onths,  or 
sensorimotor  stages  1  and  2.   Beginning  at  about  9  months  of 
age  children  use  a  variety  of  intentions  that  they  express 
through  gestures  and  early  vocalizations.   Some  of  the 
preverbal  communicative  intentions  that  have  been  identified 
are  attention  seeking,  requesting,  greeting,  transferring, 
protesting/rejecting,  responding/acknowledging,  and 
informing  (Roth  &  Spekman ,  1984).   According  to  Prinz 
(1982),  the  specific  categories  of  communicative 
interactions  that  occur  between  6  and  12  months  are: 
participation  in  routine  games,  requesting  and  rejecting 
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objects,  and  commenting  on  events  in  the  environment.  Prinz 
further  stated  that  participation  in  routine  games, 
requesting  objects  or  assistance,  rejecting  proffered 
objects  or  activities,  and  indicating  an  object  to  the 
mother  or  comm^enting  on  its  appearance  are  common  to  9  to 
12-month  olds. 

Dore  (1974)  identified  several  early  communicative 
behaviors:  labeling,  answering,  requesting,  calling, 
greeting,  protesting,  repeating,  and  practicing.   Tough 
(1977)  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  roles  that  language 
plays  in  problem-solving  and  thinking.   Tough  devised  a 
system  of  categorization  of  communicative  functions  and 
intents  that  views  language  from  a  cognitive-semantic 
perspective.   VUthin  this  system,  four  major  functions  of 
language  are  identified:  directive,  interpretative, 
projective,  and  relational. 

According  to  Roth  and  Spekman  (1984) ,  the  clinical 
assessment  of  communicative  intent  involves  gaining  some 
idea  of  1)  the  types  of  intentions  comprehended  and 
expressed,  2)  the  linguistic  forms  of  intention  comprehended 
and  expressed,  3)  the  nonverbal  and  paralinguist ic  means  for 
communicating  intent,  and  4)  the  social  conventions  that 
govern  interpretation  and  selection  of  particular  linguistic 
and  nonverbal  forms  of  intention. 
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Presuppos  it  ion 

Assessment  in  the  area  of  presupposition  focuses  on  the 
ability  of  children  to  take  the  perspective  of  their 
conversational  partners.   This  skill  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  role  taking.   The  role  taking  skills  necessary  for 
communicative  success  typically  must  be  inferred  from  the 
linguistic,  paralinguist ic ,  and  extralinguist ic 
modifications  that  children  make  v;hen  communicating  with 
different  partners,  in  different  situations,  and  for 
different  purposes  (Roth  &  Spekman,  1984) .   Greenfield 
(1979)  reported  that  children  at  the  single-word  level  are 
not  necessarily  aware  of  the  listener's  perspective,  of  what 
might  be  "old"  or  "new"  information  for  the  listener.   She 
further  stated  that  the  power  of  a  process  of  information 
extraction  common  to  child  and  adult  is  that  it  can  make 
verbal  communication  between  a  child  and  an  adult  possible 
long  before  the  child  has  developed  any  such  awareness  of 
the  listener's  point  of  view. 

According  to  Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978)  ,  the  learning  of 
the  social  conventions  for  the  uses  of  language  begins  in 
the  third  year  but  continues  through  adulthood.   Early 
development  includes  use  of  presupposition,  listener-role, 
conversational  discourse  between  speakers,  and  forms  of 
reference,  deixis,  and  ellipsis.   Bloom  and  Lahey  believe 
that  children  between  3  and  4  years  of  age  can  modify  form 
and  content  of  their  speech  according  to  what  they 
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presume  that  their  listener  knows.   Among  the  indicators  of 
the  child's  ability  to  take  account  of  the  listener's 
orientation  are:  existence  of  relative  clauses,  presence  of 
identifying  adjectives,  use  of  orienting  terms  and 
transition  indicators,  and  adjustment  of  language  con,plexity 
(Lund  &  Dunchan,  1983).   Four-year-old  children  have  been 
found  to  modify  their  speech  as  a  function  of  the  age  of  the 
listener.   These  children  produce  fewer,  shorter,  and  less 
com.plex  sentences  when  speaking  to  2-year-olds  as  compared 
to  adults  (Shatz  &  Gelman,  1973,  cited  in  Prutting,  1979). 

Presupposition  and  inference  can  account  for 
distinguishing  between  old  (or  given)  and  new  information, 
retrieving  information  deleted  from  elliptical  utterances, 
determining  the  referents  of  pronouns,  and  creating 
information  by  combining  elemients  from  more  than  one  source. 
Conversational  inferences  occur  when  an  individual  assesses 
another  person's  intentions  and  responds  appropriately. 
Inferring  involves  the  ability  to  accurately  evaluate  the 
social,  cognitive,  and  com.municat  i  ve  dimension  of  a 
situation  and  then  appropriately  assign  prepositional  and 
i llocut ionary  meaning  to  the  utterances.   One  source  of 
conversational  inferences  is  prosodic  and  paralinguist ic 
features  (Rees,  1982) . 

Rowan,  Leonard,  Chapman,  and  Weiss  (1983)  did  a  study 
in  which  the  presuppos i t ional  and  performative  abilities  of 
language-disordered  and  normal  children  were  compared. 
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controlling  for  the  children's  ability  to  use  the  lexical 
iterr.s  required  in  the  experimental  tasks.   Results  revealed 
that  both  the  language-disordered  and  the  normal  language 
children  showed  a  tendency  to  encode  changing  rather  than 
unchanging  situational  elements.   The  two  groups  of  children 
also  demonstrated  similar  levels  of  imperative  and 
declarative  performative  intent.   DeVilliers  and  DeVilliers 
(1978)  cited  Volterra  (1973)  who  reported  that  children 
between  1.5  and  2  years  are  aware  of  the  rules  for  siniple 
negations.   This  ability,  they  asserted,  is  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  presuppositions.  A    speaker  must  be  able  to  adjust 
the  form  and  content  of  an  utterance  according  to  the 
situation  and  the  listeners.   The  formality  of  the 
situation;  the  relative  social  status  of  speaker  and 
listener;  the  age,  sex,  and  culture  of  the  communicative 
participants;  and  the  purpose  of  the  communication  are 
factors  that  must  be  considered  by  the  speaker  in  order  to 
be  effective.   Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978)  cited  Smith's  (1933) 
study  in  which  children  were  observed  to  ask  significantly 
more  questions  when  they  were  interacting  with  adults  than 
when  they  were  interacting  with  their  chronological  age 
peers.   By  the  age  of  3,  children  can  make  reference  to 
absent  persons  and  events  (DeVilliers  &  DeVilliers,  1978). 
Bloom,  Lightbrown,  and  Hood  (1975)  reported  that  when  MLLJ 
was  about  2.5,  children  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  use 
both  nouns  and  pronouns  m  reaction  to  verbs. 
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Roth  and  Spekr.an  (1984)  pointed  out  that,  because  there 
are  currently  no  formalized  coding  systems  available  that 
address  different  aspects  of  role-taking,  the  clinician  will 
want  to  be  sensitive  to  the  inf ormat i veness  of  a  child's 
messages  as  well  as  to  variables  related  to  the  social 
context.   They  suggested  that  to  evaluate  this  aspect  of  a 
child's  message,  the  following  questions  can  serve  as 
guidelines:  What  does  a  child  choose  to  talk  about  in  a 
given  situation?   Does  the  child  encode  what  is  novel  or 
merely  comment  on  what  is  already  given  or  known?   Does  the 
child  encode  new  information  gesturally  and/or 
linguistically?   Are  messages  informative,  vague,  or 
ambiguous?   Are  different  referents  clearly  established  for 
the  listener?   Does  the  child  talk  differently  about  objects 
or  events  present  in  the  environment  than  about  those  not 
present  ? 

In  addition  to  examining  message  information, 
presupposit ional  abilities  may  be  reflected  in  linguistic 
devices,  including  dietics,  indirect/direct  reference  forms, 
and  other  forms  of  cohesion.   Because  the  use  of  deixis  and 
indirect/direct  reference  is  always  bound  to  the  particular 
contexts  in  which  it  occurs,  definitive  developmental 
milestones  cannot  be  given.   In  fact,  even  adults  frequently 
use  these  terms  incorrectly.   Therefore,  the  purpose  of 
assessing  these  abilities  is  to  obtain  descriptive 
information  about  dimensions  of  role-taking  skills  (Roth  & 
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Spekman,  1984)  .   Presuppos i t ional  abilities  can  also  be 
assessed  by  asking  children  to  describe  a  movie,  retell  a 
story,  or  describe  how  a  toy  works.   These  formats  provide 
units  of  extended  discourse  that  can  be  analyzed  for 
introduction  of  referents  and  instances  of  deixis  and 
cohesion.   Finally,  a  variety  of  role-playing  activities  can 
be  developed  to  examine  role-taking  abilities  (Roth  & 
Spekman,  1984) . 

Topicali  zat  ion 

Topicali zat ion  involves  the  selection  of  a  topic  by  the 
speaker  and  tlie  specification  of  that  topic  in  sufficient 
detail  so  that  the  listener  will  be  able  to  follow.   The 
amount  and  type  of  topic  specification  required  will  be  a 
function  of  the  amount  of  shared  information  that  the 
speaker  and  the  listener  can  assume  at  a  given  rrioment  in 
conversation.   The  degree  of  topic  specification  required 
may  also  influence  the  selection  of  the  topic.   In  general, 
however,  topic  selection  emerges  out  of  the  flow  of  previous 
discourse  (Bates  &  HcWhinney,  1979).   What  determines  topic 
selection  when  there  is  no  given  element?   Bates  and 
McWhinney  (1979)  suggested  several  factors.   First  of  all, 
when  all  the  elements  in  a  proposition  are  equally  novel, 
speakers  are  particularly  likely  to  choose  as  the  starting 
point  the  element  with  the  greatest  similarity  to  the 
speaker.   Secondly,  topic  selection  is  motivated  by  some 
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combination  of  at  least  three  intentions;  giveness, 
perspective,  and  salience.   Further,  when  the  topic  is  old 
information,  definite  articles  and  demonstratives  are 
devices  typically  used  in  topic  specification.   When, 
instead,  the  topic  is  new  information,  indefinite  articles 
and  quantifiers  are  more  likely  to  be  used.   According  to 
Bates  and  McWhinney  (1983),  hierarchical  structuring  and 
course  of  topical i zat ion  in  discourse  may  include  the 
following:  initial  greeting,  openers,  logical  development  of 
the  topic,  resolution  of  the  topic,  and  closing  remarks  or 
termination  of  the  topic. 

Topic  coherence  involves  the  ability  to  relate 
utterances  through  the  use  of  meaningful  and  structural 
ties.   Utterances  can  be  tied  to  the  previous  speaker  or  to 
the  current  speaker's  own  utterances.   Topic  continuation 
involves  the  ability  to  maintain  a  topic,  to  elaborate  on  a 
topic,  or  to  introduce  new  topics  with  appropriate  topic 
shifts.   Halliday  and  Hasan  (1976)   suggested  that 
utterances  can  be  tied  together  through  the  use  of 
structural  links  they  termed  cohesive  devices.   Keenan  and 
Klein   (1975)  described  multiple  strategies  used  by  a  set  of 
twins  during  the  early  preschool  years  to  sustain 
interaction  and  topical  focus  in  child-child  conversations. 
These  strategies  included  simple  repetition  of  the  previous 
speaker's  utterance,  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  previous 
utterance,  repetition  of  the  previous  utterance  with  a 
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change  in  a  single  linguistic  or  paral inguist ic  feature, 
extension  of  the  previous  utterance  by  predicating  something 
new,  and  including  ties  such  as  anaphoric  pronouns, 
conjunctions,  and  ellipsis.   Conversational  structure 
consists  of  openings  (greetirigs  and  exchange  of  amenities), 
topic  discourse  (exchange  of  information  about  the  topic, 
each  taking  turns  in  an  orderly  way) ,  and  closings  (Lund  & 
Dunchan,  1983).   Sinclair  and  Coulthard  (1975)  discussed 
three  categories  of  utterances:  initiations,  responses,  and 
feedback.   Initiations  are  those  utterances  in  which  the 
child  predicts  or  expects  a  response.   The  response  is  an 
utterance  in  which  there  is  a  fulfillment  of  the 
expectations  of  a  preceding  utterance.   Feedback  is  a 
response  type  in  which  neither  of  the  above  occurs  but  where 
there  is  a  reaction  to  the  preceding  utterance. 

Brinton  and  Fujiki  (1984)  investigated  the  manipulation 
of  discourse  topic  in  spontaneous  conversation  in  three  age 
groups.   They  found  that  the  number  of  topics  introduced  and 
reintroduced  in  the  sampling  period  decreased  with  age, 
whereas  the  proportion  of  topics  maintained  increased  with 
age.   Topic  shading  also  increased  with  age.   A  topic  was 
considered  to  be  shaded  when  the  topic  focus  is  not  strictly 
maintained,  and  while  some  aspect  of  the  current 
prepositional  content  was  derived  from  the  preceding 
utterance.   Topic  shading  may  occur  in  an  utterance  that 
either  adds  or  requests  information. 
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According  to  Pruttiny  (1979),  one  characteristic  of  a 
child  around  2.5  years  old  is  that  there  is  rapid  topic 
change  throughout  the  discourse.   Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978) 
suggested  that  one  of  the  earliest  techniques  for  monitoring 
discourse  exchanges  begins  when  children  seek  to  establish 
that  someone  is  listening  before  they  begin  to  talk.   They 
reported  that  the  use  of  the  vocative  to  gain  the  attention 
of  a  listener  before  continuing  with  an  utterance  has  been 
observed  often  among  2-year-olds.   Prutting  (1979)  cited  a 
study  by  Bloom,  Rocissano,  and  Hood  (1976)  in  which  they 
found  that  somewhere  around  3.5  years  the  child  acquires  an 
ability  to  maintain  a  topic  over  adjacent  successive 
utterances.   Rees  (1982)  cited  studies  by  Keenan  (1974)  and 
Garrad  (1979)  in  her  conclusion  that  children  in  their  third 
and  fourth  years  use  devices  like  anaphoric  pronouns  and 
ellipsis  to  relate  their  conversational  contributions  to 
prior  linguistic  materials.   Somewhere  between  the  age  of 
two  and  three  years  the  child  learns  to  produce  utterances 
that  are  relevant  to  preceding  adult  utterances,  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  intimate  context,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  linguistic  content  of  the  adult's  utterance.   The 
child  is  able  to  repeat  part  of  the  adult's  utterance  to 
respond,  answer  questions,  use  deixis,  and  appropriately 
substitute  pronominal  torms  for  previously  introduced 
nominal  forms  (McLean,  Snyder-McLean ,  i3ack,  6,    Decker,  19lil). 
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Context 

The  examination  of  context  requires  attention  to 
characteristics  of  the  listener,  the  communication  channels 
available,  and  the  environment  in  which  an  interaction  takes 
place.   A  wide  variety  of  audience  variables  warrant 
attention  including  age,  status,  level  of  familiarity, 
cognitive  level,  linguistic  level,  and  shared  past 
experiences.   To  examine  a  child's  appreciation  of  the 
physical  context,  researchers  might  ask:  Does  the  child  make 
modifications  that  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  channels 
available  for  communication?   An  additional  question  might 
be:  Does  the  child  recognize  that  rules  governing  behavior 
m.ay  change  in  different  social  environments  such  as  hom>e, 
playground,  and  classroom?  (Roth  &  Spekman,  1984).   Camaioni 
(1979)  argued  that  a  thorough  study  of  conversational 
competence  must  consider,  not  only  dialogue  exchange  as 
such,  but  also  the  physical,  social,  and  cultural  context  in 
v/hich  the  conversation  takes  place.   Ochs  (1979)  stated  that 
context  includes  minimally  the  language  user's  beliefs  and 
assumptions  about  temporal,  spatial,  and  social  settings; 
prior,  ongoing,  and  future  actions  (verbal,  nonverbal);  and 
the  state  of  knowledge  and  attent i veness  of  those 
participating  in  the  social  interaction  at  hand.   According 
to  Scollon  (1979) ,  the  earliest  stage  of  language  has 
traditionally  been  taken  to  be  when  an  uninitiated  speaker 
of  the  adult  language  can  clearly  understand  sentences 
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spoken  by  the  child  without  reference  to  the  context. 
Scollon  claims  that  this  stage  can  be  pushed  back  to  an 
earlier  age  when  the  adult  speaker's  understanding  is 
enhanced  by  interaction  with  the  child  and  by  close 
attention  to  the  contextual  detail  in  tape  recordings. 

Researchers  seem  to  agree  that  the  scope  of  context  is 
not  easy  to  assess  and  define.   Ochs  (1979)  stated  that  the 
researcher  may  have  access  to  the  immediate  physical 
environment  in  which  communication  takes  place,  and  may  have 
access  to  the  verbal  environment  in  which  a  verbal  act  is 
couched.   However,  she  asserts  that  although  these 
dimensions  of  context  are  significant,  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  range  of  utterance-external  variables  that  affect  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  verbal  behavior.   Ochs  further 
stated  that  in  order  to  assess  the  import  of  a  language 
user's  behavior,  one  must  consider  the  social  and 
psychological  world  in  which  the  language  user  operates  at 
any  given  time.   She  suggested  that  this  world  is  shaped 
both  by  culture-specific  values  and  expectations,  and  by 
cultural  and  interactional  processes  that  affect  language 
users  across  cultures  and  languages.   According  to  Ochs 
(1979),  what  we  have  learned  about  child  language  and 
context  lies  outside  the  scope  of  any  one  field.   It  draws 
on  insights  achieved  in  several  fields,  including 
psychology,  anthropology,  sociology,  linguistics,  and 
philosophy.   She  concluded  that  accounting  for  context  is  an 
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awesome  task,  and  that  researchers  are  reluctant  to  attend 
to  levels  of  context  that  the  methodology  of  their  field 
excludes.   A  consequence  of  this,  in  turn,  is  that 
researchers  have  been  unable  to  develop  a  unified  theory  of 
pragmat  ics . 

According  to  Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978)  ,  speech  acts  that 
include  different  message  content  in  different  contexts, 
such  as  requesting  an  action,  requesting  permission, 
warning,  inviting,  or  prom.ising,  are  a  later  development; 
they  usually  appear  in  the  later  preschool  years  (ages  three 
to  five  years)  but  continue  to  develop  and  change  into 
adulthood  as  the  individual  encounters  nev;  and  different 
contexts.   Schwartz,  Messick,  and  Pollock  (1983)  defined 
pragmatics  as  the  study  of  language  use  as  a  function  of 
context.   They  stated  that  contextual  influences  include 
characteristics  of  the  conversational  participants  as  well 
as  characteristics  of  the  particular  communicative 
situation.   According  to  Schwartz  and  his  colleagues,  a 
number  of  studies  have  demonstrated  that  both  normal  and 
speech  im.paired  children  vary  phonetic  aspects  of  production 
in  relation  to  various  contextual  factors.   Ochs  (1979) 
concluded  that  context  cannot  be  ignored  by  language  users. 
She  stated  that  to  be  competent,  a  language  user  must  know 
the  m.ultitude  of  norms  for  adapting  language  to  the 
situation  at  hand.   According  to  Chapman  (1981)  and  Rees 
(1982) ,  discourse  has  to  do  with  the  role  that  utterances 
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play  in  their  contexts.   This  involves  how  utterances 
operate  to  open,  maintain,  or  close  conversations;  how 
utterances  fulfill  the  expectations  set  up  by  the  previous 
speaker  utterances;  and  how  utterances  serve  to  clarify,  or 
change  the  topic  of  conversation. 

Prutting  (1982)  stated  that  context  is  the  interrelated 
conditions  in  which  something  exists  or  occurs.   She 
discussed  several  dimensions  of  context.   The  cognitive  and 
social  context  involves  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
including  the  setting,  the  communicative  partner,  and  the 
rules  of  interaction.   The  physical  context  is  concerned 
with  the  perceptual  properties  of  people,  places,  and 
objects.   The  linguistic  context  involves  the  prior,  co- 
occurring,  and  past  verbal  behavior  used  in  composing  and 
interpreting  communication.   Nonlinguist ic  context 
is  concerned  with  the  nonverbal  and  paral inguist ic  behavior 
in  generating  and  interpreting  meaning.   The  linguistic  and 
nonlinguist ic  dimensions  are  specifically  involved  in 
discourse . 


Conversational  Repairs 

Conversational  repairs  involve  the  ability  to 
recognize,  indicate,  and  clarify  unsuccessful  utterances. 
The  speaker  must  be  able  to  recognize  that  a  listener  has 
not  understood  the  intended  message,  determine  the  possible 
reasons  for  the  breakdown,  and  clarify  the  message  via 
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elaboration,  repetition,  or  paraphrase.   The  listener's 
responsibility  is  to  communicate  to  the  speaker  that  the 
message  has  not  been  understood.   He  may  use  a  number  of 
verbal  and  nonverbal  means  such  as  questions  and  quizzical 
expressions . 

One  device  used  by  listeners  to  alert  speakers  to  that 
their  messages  are  unclear  is  the  contingent  query  (Garvey, 
1977).   The  contingent  query  is  a  question  addressed  to  the 
speaker  which  signals  his  immediately  preceding  message  was 
unclear  or  that  additional  information  is  desired  or  needed 
in  order  for  the  message  to  be  fully  understood.   Garvey 
identified  four  kinds  of  contingent  queries  used  by  three- 
to-five  year-olds:  nonspecific  request  for  repetition, 
specific  request  for  repetition,  specific  requests  for 
confirmation,  and  specific  requests  for  specification. 
Garvey  found  that  children  do  not  begin  to  use  contingent 
queries  productively  until  around  three  years. 

James  and  Sebach  (1982)  investigated  the  pragmatic 
function  of  preschool  children's  spontaneously  proauced 
questions.   Questions  produced  during  these  observation 
periods  were  categorized  by  pragrtiatic  function.   The  major 
function  of  the  questions  produced  by  the  two  and  three- 
year-olds  v;as  clearly  information  seeking,  but  the  tour-  and 
five-year-olds'  questions  were  more  evenly  distributed  among 
the  functional  categories.   The  four-year-olds  used  a  high 
percentage  of  conversational  questions  in  comparison  to  the 
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other  age  groups.   The  children's  question  use  appeared  to 
follow  the  principle  of  using  new  forms  for  old  functions 
and  old  forms  for  new  functions.   Prutting  (1979)  cited  a 
study  by  Gallagher  (1977)  who  investigated  children  between 
the  ages  of  21-29  months  with  an  MLU  of  1.5  to  2.9.   She 
found  that  all  children  responded  to  requests  for  revisions. 
She  also  found  that  these  revision  behaviors  were  systematic 
and  that  the  type  of  change  was  a  function  of  the  child's 
linguistic  sophistication. 

Roth  and  Spekman  (1984)  discussed  three  major 
categories  of  revision  strategies:  linguistic  structure, 
linguistic  content,  and  ext ralinguist ic  factors.   Linguistic 
structure  includes  phonologic,  morphologic,  lexical,  and 
syntactic  factors.   Linguistic  content  involves  such 
strategies  as  repetition,  confirmation,  specification,  and 
elaboration.   Ext ralinguist ic  factors  include  pitch  change, 
stress,  volume  change,  and  demonstration.   Terrell  (1905) 
cited  a  study  by  Beal  and  Flavell  (1983)  in  which  they 
showed  that  children  in  preschool  and  kindergarten  had 
difficulty  rejecting  listener's  inaccurate  statements 
regarding  their  comprehension  of  messages.   This  was  true 
even  when  the  children  themselves  were  aware  of  the  quality 
of  the  messages.   First  graders  were  able  to  use  their 
evaluations  of  message  quality  to  m.ake  decisions  about 
whether  or  not  listeners  actually  understood. 
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Turn-taking 

According  to  Roth  and  Spekman  (1984)  ,  there  is  a  large 
body  of  evidence  that  demonstrates  that  very  early  mother- 
child  interactions  involve  synchronous  alterations  of  turn 
and  temporally  linked  behaviors.   Turn  taking  behavior  is 
also  seen  in  the  highly  ritualized  and  repetitive  games 
played  between  mothers  and  their  infant  children.   Roth  and 
Spekman  suggested  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  turn- 
taking  should  be  documented  during  assessment.   In  dialogue, 
infants  very  early  discover  the  essentials  of  turn-taking, 
how  to  achieve  affective  synchrony  in  interaction  with 
others,  the  capacity  to  predict  the  behavior  of  others,  and 
the  capacity  to  intentionally  influence  another's  behavior 
(Bretherton,  McNew,  &  3eeg ley-Smi th ,  1981).   By  the  age  of 
14  months,  children  can  initiate  vocal  turn-taking  sequences 
with  their  mothers  (Dunn  &  Kendrick,  1982).   Hinio  and 
Bruner  (1978)  reported  that  children  aged  8-18  months 
produced  nearly  perfect  turn-taking  cycles.   Eloom, 
Rocissano,  and  Hood  (1976)   noted  that  the  child  during  the 
one-word  stage  shows  the  rules  of  turn-taking  and 
systematically  applies  them  in  conversational  exchanges  with 
a  partner. 

The  allocation  of  turns  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  used  to  initiate  and  coordinate  the  speaker's 
participation  in  conversation.   Initiation  involves  the 
ability  to  begin  a  speaking  turn  as  well  as  to  provide 
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opportunities  for  others  to  participate.   It  requires  that 
conversational  participants  recognize  turn  requests,  such  as 
questions.   Nonverbal  cues  and/or  verbal  statements  may  be 
used.   Ervin-Tripp  (1979)  found  that  children  between  two 
and  four  years  old  produce  more  turn-relevant  interruptions 
than  younger  children.   Children  over  4.5  were  less  likely 
to  ignore  overlaps  and  when  interrupted  they  attempted  to 
remedy  the  situation  m.ore  often  than  younger  children.   It 
appears  that  turn-taking  is  an  important  and  natural 
occurring  phenomenon  that  may  not  be  fully  developed  until 
the  child  is  well  advanced  in  general  communicative 
abilities. 

Requests 

Garvey  (1975)  studied  three-to-five  year-olds'  ability 
to  respond  to  different  forms  of  requests  for  action.   Both 
3.5  and  4.5  year-olds  responded  better  than  younger  children 
to  indirect  requests,  but  4.5  year-olds  responded  better 
than  younger  ones  to  indirect  requests.   Ervin-Tripp  (1977) 
reported  that  preschool  children  use  indirect  forms  like 
questions  to  make  requests.   James  (1978)  suggested  that  the 
use  of  indirect  forms  to  achieve  politeness  is  well 
developed  by  the  time  a  child  is  five  years  old.   Lund  and 
Dunchan  (1983)  discussed  Ervin-Tr ipp ' s  (1977)  study  where  a 
developmental  sequence  for  directives  was  presented.   Two 
year-olds  use  attention  getting  words  along  with  gestures 
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and  rising  intonation,  request  words,  problem  statements, 

and  verbal  routines.   Three  year-olds  used  modal  forms 
(would  you  +  request).   Four  year-olas  used  hints  with  a 
statement  of  the  problem.   Five  year-olds  made  requests 
distinct  from  the  intent  ("Pretend  this  is  my  car"). 

Lund  and  Dunchan  (1983)  described  an  unpublished  study 
by  Lawson  (1967)  of  a  two-year  old  child  who  used  different 
degrees  of  directness  and  politeness  when  making  requests  to 
peers  as  opposed  to  adults.   According  to  Lund  and  Dunchan, 
the  different  strategies  included  embedded  imperatives, 
permission  statements,  hints  or  implications,  and 
manipulations.   Children  between  three  and  five  years  old 
begin  to  produce  indirectives  or  hints  in  their 
communicative  exchanges  (Ervin-Tripp  &  Kernan-r4i  tchell , 
1977).   Utterances  such  as  "My  mother  always  lets  me  have 
ice  cream  before  lunch"  are  used  to  request  indirectly 
rather  than  to  inform  (Prutting,  1979).   When  using 
directives,  four  and  five  year-olds  are  more  polite  when 
making  requests  than  when  commanding,  and  they  include  more 
polite  markers  when  addressing  adults  and  age  peers  than 
when  addressing  younger  children  (Jaues,  1978).   w'hen 
addressing  younger  children,  preschoolers  demonstrate  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  mothers'  speech  to  children.   They 
simplify  their  speech,  use  shorter  and  less  complex 
sentences,  use  frequent  repetition,  ask  more  questions,  use 
more  attention-getting  devices,  and  simplify  their  phonology 
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(Sachs  &  Devin,  1976;  Shatz  and  Gelman,  1973).   As  they 
modify  the  style  of  their  speech,  children  are  not  only 
aware  of  age  differences  in  listeners  but  also  of 
differences  in  developmental  status.   Bates  (1971)  suggested 
that  comprehension  of  polite  forms  precedes  production  of 
them.   "Please"  and  "intonation  items"  were  reportedly 
recognized  by  the  age  of  four.   Sachs  and  Devin  (1973) 
reported  that  four-year-olds  varied  politeness  depending  on 
whether  talking  to  adults,  peers,  younger  children,  or  baby 
dolls.   In  two  experiments,  Nippold,  et  al.  (1982)  examined 
children's  use  and  understanding  of  polite  forms  and  the 
relationships  these  abilities  share  with  an  ability  to  adopt 
the  perspective  of  another.   Development  in  the 
understanding  of  polite  forms  seemed  best  characterized  as  a 
sensitivity  to  the  function  of  these  forms  in  an  increasing 
number  of  sentence  types.   Development  in  the  use  of  polite 
forms  could  be  viewed  as  an  increasing  tendency  to  produce 
more  than  one  polite  form  in  the  same  utterance  and  to  use  a 
wider  variety  of  interrogative  types  when  expressing 
politeness.   Emergence  of  the  use  and  understanding  of 
politeness  in  speech  at  age  three  seemed  related  to  an 
emerging  ability  to  adopt  the  perspective  of  another. 
However,  development  of  politeness  beyond  this  age  seemed 
related  only  to  a  form  of  perspective  taking  in  which 
knowledge  of  social  roles  plays  a  part. 
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Discourse  Skill  Development  of  Language-Impaired  Children 

Lucas  (1980)  discussed  five  major  areas  of  specific 
semantic/pragmatic  disorders.   Topical  or  referential 
identification  problems  are  most  significant  with  respect  to 
asking  and  answering  questions.   Off-target  responding 
occurs  when  a  child  is  unable  to  scan  the  previous 
utterances  or  the  surrounding  context  for  appropriate 
referential  possibilities.   Topic  closure  difficulties  occur 
when  the  child  cannot  determine  the  boundaries  of  his 
utterances  in  terms  of  ideas  or  topics.   Boundaries  are 
arbitrary  divisions  around  ideas  or  semantic  bits  of 
information  that  a  speaker  wishes  to  convey  to  a  listener. 
Pauses  and  other  prosodic  devices  are  used  to  linguistically 
mark  the  division  between  the  boundaries. 

Most  children  acquire  the  language  of  their  environment 
with  considerable  ease.  A   significant  minority  however, 
acquires  language  slowly  and  with  great  effort.   Children 
experiencing  difficulties  learning  language  often  exhibit 
other  types  of  handicaps  that  may  relate  or  contribute  to 
their  problems  with  language.   There  is  one  group  of 
language  deficient  children  however,  for  whom  this  is  not  so 
clearly  the  case.   These  children  manifest  what  has  been 
termed  specific  language  impairment  (Leonard  &  Schwartz, 
1985) ) .   This  condition  is  seen  in  approximately  1  of  every 
1000  children.   A  number  of  other  terms  have  been  used  in 
the  literature  to  refer  to  children  with  specific  language 
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impairment.   These  include:  "delayed  language,"  "infantile 
speech,"  "deviant  language,"  "language  disorder,"  and 
"congenital,"  "developmental,"  or  "childhood"  aphasia 
(Leonard  &  Schwartz,  1985).   The  term  language-impaired  will 
be  used  to  describe  this  population  of  children  throughout 
this  research  document.   Although  language-impaired  children 
constitute  a  heterogeneous  group,  they  share  several  key 
characteristics.   These  children  show  significant  deficits 
in  linguistic  functioning  although  they  have  auo^udte 
auditory  acuity,  age-appropriate  performance  on  nonverbal 
tests  of  intelligence,  and  the  absence  of  gross  neurological 
disability  (Leonard  &  Schwartz,  1985). 

According  to  Fey  and  Leonard  (1983),  children  with 
language  impairment  have  traditionally  been  identified  on 
the  basis  of  deficits  in  lexical  and  syntactic  development, 
and  studies  attempting  to  provide  a  description  of  these 
deficits  have  focused  on  such  factors  as  the  modality  that 
is  most  affected.   Fey  and  Leonard  stated  that  although  the 
lexical  and  syntactic  abilities  of  language-impaired 
children  are  still  a  major  concern,  investigators  recently 
have  broadened  their  perspective  on  language  impairment  to 
include  not  only  considerations  of  linguistic  form,  but  also 
of  the  ways  in  which  language-impaired  children  use 
language.   Several  studies  were  reviewed  by  Fey  and  Leonard 
(1983)  that  examined  the  ability  of  language-impaired 
children  to  participate  in  conversation.   Conflicting 
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conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the 
investigations  cited.   Fey  and  Leonard  concluded  that  the 
population  of  language-impaired  children  is  no  more 
homogeneous  with  respect  to  pragmatic  skills  than  it  is  with 
respect  to  any  other  aspect  of  language.   Fey  (1986) 
discussed  three  patterns  of  conversation  identified  by   Fey 
and  Leonard  (1983)  in  an  earlier  study  of  the  language- 
impaired  population.   Children  were  categorized  as  being 
either  assertive,  responsive,  or  neutral.   Assertive 
children  are  highly  verbal  and  tend  to  make  functional  use 
of  the  limited  linguistic  skills  that  they  possess.   Other 
language-impaired  children  are  responsive  to  their 
conversational  partners  but  are  not  likely  to  initiate 
conversations  and/or  topics.   Children  in  the  third  group 
display  general  deficits  in  their  patterns  of  social- 
conversational  interaction.   They  are  neither  as  assertive 
nor  as  responsive  as  children  developing  normally,  and  they 
exhibit  a  reduction  in  motivation  to  interact  verbally  with 
their  social  partners. 

Craig  and  Gallagher  (1986)  investigated  the  potential 
relationship  between  interactive  play  and  the  frequency  of 
related  responding  to  comments  within  the  dyadic 
interactions  among  a  five-year  old  boy  and  normal  language 
users.   They  found  that  the  language-impaired  boy's 
conversational  behavior  was  different  from  that  of  his  same- 
aged  or  language-similar  peers.   The  data  as  a  whole  seemed 
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to  indicate  that  unlike  normal  language  children  whose 
frequencies  of  related  responses  were  essentially  stable, 
the  language-impaired  boy  was  more  frequently  able  to 
produce  a  related  response  after  the  referent  had  been 
explicitly  verbally  identified  by  both  he  and  his  partner. 

Fey  and  Leonard  (1984)  investigated  partner  age  as  a 
variable  in  the  conversational  performance  of  language- 
impaired  and  normal-language  children.   They  found  that  the 
language-impaired  subjects  were  as  assertive  as  their  same- 
age  peers  on  all  accounts,  and  that  they  demonstrated  signs 
of  being  even  more  active,  in  general,  than  were  the  younger 
language-matched  subjects.   The  researchers  concluded  that  a 
general  characterization  of  language  impaired  subjects  as 
conversationally  unassertive  is,  at  best,  premature  and,  at 
worst,  incorrect.   The  language-impaired  subjects  also 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  modify  their  speech  styles  when 
speaking  to  different-aged  partners  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  same-aged  subjects  in  all  areas 
except  internal-state  questions  and  utterance  length  and 
complexity.   The  investigators  felt  that  their  findings 
corroborated  the  results  of  Meline's  (1978)  und  Skarakis  and 
Greenfield's  (1982)  studies  which  showed  that  the  typical 
higher  cognitive,  social,  and  language  ccn.prehens  ion  skills 
of  language-impaired  children  may  give  them  advantages  on 
certain  pragmatic  tasks  over  normal  language  children  who 
are  roughly  equivalent  in  expressive  language  ability. 
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Tomasello,  Farrar,  and  Dines  (1984)  cited  a  study  by 

Gallagher  and  Darton  (1978)  in  whicn  they  found  that 
language-impaired  children  have  the  ability  to  adjust  their 
speech  in  response  to  listener  feedback.   The  subjects 
revised  their  utterances  with  a    high  frequency,  although  the 
frequency  with  which  they  used  different  types  of  revisions 
was  different  from  that  of  normal  children  in  the  same 
stages.   They  used  mixed  revision  strategies.   The 
strategies  were  not  related  to  their  levels  of  structural 
knowledge . 

Van  Kleeck  and  Frankel  (1981)  discussed  a  study  in 
which  Keenan  (1975)  concluded  that  their  are  two  strategies 
operating  during  children's  conversations.   The  focus 
operation  is  where  one  or  more  lexical  items  in  an 
antecedent  utterance  is  focused  on  and  repeated  in  a 
subsequent  utterance.   These  kinds  of  utterances  require  a 
minimal  level  of  competence.   The  other  strategy, 
substitution  operations,  involves  repeating  part  of  the 
antecedent  utterance  but  replacing  a  lexical  item.   In 
substituting,  the  child  begins  to  go  beyond  reproducing  what 
he  hears  or  sees.   Like  the  adult,  the  child  at  this  point 
begins  to  draw  on  his  background  knowledge  to  respond 
relevantly  to  some  prior  utterance.   In  a  study  of  language- 
impaired  children's  use  of  these  two  devices  through  which 
utterances  are  related  to  ongoing  discourse.  Van  Kleeck  and 
Frankel  (1981)  reported  that  children  who  were  at  lower 
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linguistic  levels  used  more  focus  operations  while  the 
linguistically  more  mature  child  used  more  substitutions. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  however,  the  language-impaired 
children  were  able  to  appropriately  use  substitution 
operations  even  at  the  lowest  language  level  observed.   In 
addition,  a  developmental  trend  was  suggested  because  the 
use  of  substitutions  was  greatest  for  the  child  with  the 
highest  language  level.   Consequently,  no  noteworthy 
qualitative  differences  were  apparent  betv/een  normally 
developing  and  language-impaired  children  in  the  discourse 
devices  analyzed. 

Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  (1982)  cited  Snyder 
(1976,  1978)  who  developed  a  task  to  elicit  declarative 
performatives,  imperative  performatives,  and  encoding  of  the 
most  informative  element  in  the  context.   Snyder  found  that 
language-impaired  children  were  deficient  in  their  ability 
to  generate  linguistic  performatives,  encode  the  most 
informative  contextual  element,  and  disengage  themselves 
from  the  immediate  context.   Although  both  the  language- 
impaired  and  the  language-normal  groups  were  similar  in 
their  nonverbal  use  of  communicative  behaviors  expressing 
declarative  and  imperative  functions,  the  language-impaired 
children  were  far  less  likely  to  express  these  intentions 
linguistically. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  on  discourse  research  with 
language-im,pair ed  children  has  not  extended  beyond  the  one- 
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word  stage.   Friel-Patti  and  Cont i-Ramsden  (1982)  stated 
that  researchers  who  study  the  discourse  abilities  of 
preschool  language-impaired  children  have  generally  selected 
a  group  of  language-impaired  children  and  compared  them  with 
their  chronological  age-mates  and/or  HLU  matches.   The 
writers  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  no  systematic 
attempts  to  discover  developmental  patterns  in  the  language- 
impaired  population.   Additionally,  they  asserted  that 
research  with  the  language-impaired  population  is  limited  in 
scope  and  lirriited  by  various  methodological  problems. 

Conti-Ramsden  ano  Friel-Patti  (1983)  found  quantitative 
differences  in  the  amount  of  dialogue  participation  of 
language-impaired  children  and  language-normal  children  of 
the  same  language  stage.   Specifically,  the  language- 
impaired  children  initiated  dialogue  and  introduced  topics 
less  often  than  did  the  language-normal  children.   The 
researchers  reported  that  qualitative  differences  in  the 
type  of  responses  used  by  language-impaired  children  in 
dialogues  with  their  mothers  were  found.   Language-impaired 
children  had  more  inadequate  and  ambiguous  responses  to 
m.other's  initiations  than  did  the  language-normal  children 
of  the  same  language  stage.   Brinton  and  Fujiki  (1982)  found 
similar  results  in  child-to-child  interactions.   Friel-Patti 
and  Conti-Ramsden  (1982)  cited  a  study  by  Geller  and  Wollner 
(1976)  in  which  they  compared  the  speech  act  repertoires  of 
three  language-impaired  children  with  those  of  age-matched 
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subjects  reported  by  Dore  (1977).   The  language-impaired 
subjects  were  notedly  deficient  in  the  range  of  speech  acts 
they  used. 

Donahue,  Pearl,  and  Bryan  (1980)  and  Donahue  (1984) 
examined  aspects  of  a  model  for  responsive  listening.   In 
both  studies,  the  child's  task  was  to  listen  to  a  clue 
provided  by  an  experimenter  and  then  select  one  of  four 
pictures  of  the  same  object,  which  differed  in  varied 
features.   Some  messages  were  completely  informative, 
providing  enough  details  for  the  child  to  identify  just  one 
picture.   On  the  other  trials,  the  experimenter  created  a 
communicative  breakdown  by  giving  general  clues  that  applied 
to  two  pictures  or  to  all  four  pictures.   Donahue  and 
colleagues  (1980)  found  that  children  in  grades  one  through 
eight  had  no  difficulty  identifying  the  correct  picture 
after  hearing  the  informative  clues.   However,  both  younger 
children  and  language-impaired  children  were  less  likely 
than  their  comparison  groups  to  request  clarification  of  the 
inadequate  messages.   As  a  result,  they  made  significantly 
fewer  correct  picture  choices.   Gale,  Liebergotti,  and 
Griffin  (1981)  found  that  language-impaired  children  used 
more  nonverbal  requests  and  a  restricted  number  of 
linguistic  forms  when  making  requests  for  clarifications 
than  did  language-normal  children  at  the  same  language 
stage.   Courtright  and  Courtright  (1982)  compared  language- 
impaired  and  language-normal  children  in  terms  of  their 
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ability  to  interpret  emotional  meaning  from  the  vocal  cues 
of  an  adult  speaker.   This  ability  is  an  important  factor  in 
a  child's  pragmatic  language  functioning.   The  findings 
suggested  that  language-impaired  children  were  less 
sensitive  than  language-normal  children  to  vocal  cues. 
However,  these  results  did  not  address  the  issue  of  whether 
language-impaired  children  are  actually  simply  less 
sensitive  to  such  vocal  cues  or  whether  they  provided 
different  response  patterns  to  these  emotions. 

Donahue,  Pearl,  and  Bryan  (1980)  presented  results  that 
indicate  that  the  productive  language  deficits  may  be 
sufficiently  significant  to  interfere  with  even  the  informal 
and  elliptical  conversations  characteristic  of  comm.unicat  ion 
among  peers  and  family  m.embers.   Graybeal  (1981)  compared 
the  ability  of  language-impaired  children  and  their 
chronological  age-mates  to  recall  stories  read  to  themi.   She 
found  that  the  language-impaired  group  recalled 
significantly  fewer  ideas  than  their  normal  controls.   The 
language-impaired  did  not  differ  from  normals  in  the 
ordering  of  the  story  information,  the  amount  of  plausible 
informiation  added  to  the  story,  or  the  number  of  errors  in 
recall.   Lucas  (1980)  believes  that  the  basis  of  pragmatic 
problems  is  a  semantic  disability.   She  suggested  that 
children  who  have  limited  language  repertoires  may  not 
understand  that  communication  is  useful.   Wiig  and  Semiel 
(1984)  outlined  some  of  the  difficulties  that  learning 
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disabled  children  exhibit  in  the  area  of  social  perception 
They  fail  to  perceive,  interpret,  and  appropriately  use 
facial  expressions,  gestures,  and  body  language. 


Methodological  Issues  in  Studying  Language-Iir.paired  Children 

According  to  Kirchner  and  Skarakis-Doyle  (1983), 
although  the  understanding  of  language  disorders  has 
broadened  considerably  over  the  past  two  decades,  the 
results  of  research  in  this  area  are  fragmentary  and 
contradictory.   They  agree  with  Johnston  (1982)  that  the 
only  consistent  conclusion  from  research  in  this  area  is 
that  learning-delayed  children  may  learn  to  speak  slowly  and 
late,  but  little  else  about  their  language  has  proven 
remarkable. 

Gallagher  (1983)  stated  that  spontaneous  language 
sampling  is  the  centerpiece  of  child  language  assessment. 
According  to  Gallagher,  it  has  been  recommended  as  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  information  about  children's  language 
for  over  five  decades.   Language  analysis  procedures  have 
changed  over  time.   The  procedures  for  obtaining  a  language 
sample,  however,  have  remained  basically  unchanged  since 
they  were  first  described  by  McCarthy  (1930).   Gallagher 
points  out  that  one  of  the  concerns  in  gathering  language 
samples  has  been  the  issue  of  collecting  a  representative 
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sample.   She  believes  that  this  issue  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  language  use  varies  with  context.   Any  language 
sample  would  be  the  product  of  a  combination  of  contextual 
variables  and  the  child's  knov/ledge  of  language  structure. 
The  major  response  to  this  dilemma  has  been  to  obtain 
language  samples  in  more  than  one  context.   Miller  (1981) 
suggested  that  three  15-minute  language  samples  be  obtained: 
one  with  the  mother  in  free  play,  one  with  the  clinician  in 
free  play,  and  one  with  the  clinician  directing  the  child 
with  questions  and  commands.   In  addition,  he  suggested  that 
a  sample  could  be  collected  with  a  playmate  or  a  sibling. 
McLean  and  Snyder-McLean  (1978)  recommended  that  language 
samples  be  obtained  in  a  "warm"  atmosphere.   This,  tney 
suggested,  might  be  the  home,  the  classroom,  or  a  playroom 
with  someone  familiar  to  the  child  present.   They  further 
suggested  that  the  assessment  should  consist  of  three 
observation  sessions  scattered  over  several  days.   They 
stated  that  the  sessions  do  not  need  to  differ  in  terms  of 
the  comm.unicat  i  ve  partner,  materials,  or  setting.   Muma 
(1978)  also  suggested  that  three  language  samples  should  be 
collected.   Bloom,  and  Lahey  (1978)  recommended  that  the 
child's  language  be  sampled  in  m>ore  than  one  setting  if  that 
is  possiole. 

According  to  Gallagher  (1983)  ,  directly  comparable  data 
regarding  physical  context  variables  are  not  available  for 
language-impaired  populations.   Based  upon  their  clinical 
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experience  assessing  lanyuage-impa i red  children,  however, 

Bloom  and  Lahey  (1978)  suggested  that  a  greater  number  of 
utterances  and  a  greater  variety  of  utterances  can  be 
obtained  by  structuring  the  clinician-child  interaction 
around  a  concrete  activity  using  items  such  as  science 
experiments,  art  projects,  and  construction  toys.   Stalnaker 
and  Creaghead  (1982)  conducted  a  study  in  which  they 
examined  three  experimental  conditions  to  determine  if  there 
were  significant  differences  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
language  produced  in  these  situations  when  compared  to  each 
other.   There  were  three  test  conditions:  retelling  a  story 
with  toys;  playing  with  the  toys;  and  playing  witli  the  toys 
with  questions  from  the  examiner.   The  latter  condition 
produced  a  larger  number  of  total  utterances.   The 
researchers  suggested  that  some  kind  of  adult  contribution 
such  as  asking  questions  or  telling  a  story  may  give  the 
children  more  to  talk  about  and  keep  then  from  getting  so 
involved  with  the  toys  that  they  do  not  talk.   The  results 
of  the  study  did  not  demonstrate  that  one  method  of 
obtaining  a  language  sample  was  superior,  but  gave  support 
to  the  notion  that  methods  need  to  be  varied  among  children 
and  provided  suggestions  for  choosing  a  strategy  based  on 
the  child's  manner  of  responding. 

Simon  (1985)  suggested  a  format  for  a  functional- 
pragmatic  evaluation  procedure  and  presented  several 
considerations  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
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developing  an  assessment  strategy  for  language-impaired 
children.   The  procedure  should  be  comprehensive  and 
descriptive  and  yet  meet  time  constraints  within  a  school 
setting;  therefore,  it  must  have  structure.   There  should  be 
a  series  of  evaluation  tasks  that  stimulate  communicative 
contexts  and  probe  metalinguistic  awareness.   It  should 
include  informal  evaluation  procedures  which  allow  the 
clinician  to  apply  recent  research  immediately.   The 
informal  procedures  must  have  standard  and  consistent 
instructions  and  m.aterials.   In  the  past  two  decades  the 
speech-language  pathologist  has  become  increasingly 
sophisticated  in  the  assessm.ent  of  several  areas  of  language 
functioning,  including  analyzing  the  child's  syntax  and 
evaluating  semantics.   The  ability  to  select  lexical  items 
and  to  structure  them  appropriately  is  important,  but  the 
ability  to  make  good  sentences  can  be  useless  unless  the 
child  understands  how  and  when  the  sentences  can  be  used 
(Johnson  et  al.,  1984).   Thus,  a  complete  language 
evaluation  must  include  tasks  that  will  examine  these 
aspects  of  oral  communication. 

Gallagher  and  Prutting  (1983)  discussed  a  protocol  that 
is  organized  around  four  areas:  the  utterance  act,  the 
prepositional  act,  the  i llocut ionary  act,  and  the 
perlocutionary  act.   Dale  (1980)  developed  measures  of 
pragmatic  development  for  children  in  the  second  year  of 
life.   He  concluded  that  the  range  of  pragmatic  functions  in 
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a  child  that  age  is  measurable  and  contributes  information 

not  provided  by  a  measure  of  syntactic  development  alone. 
Stalnaker  and  Creayhead  (1982)  found  that  preschool  children 
produced  the  longest  MLUs  when  they  retold  a  story  using 
objects  to  act  it  out,  compared  to  two  other  toy 
manipulation  conditions.   The  literature  as  a  whole  suggests 
that  every  aspect  of  physical  context  probably  can,  but  will 
not  necessarily,  affect  a  particular  child's  use  of 
language.   However,  it  is  clear  that  the  num.ber  of 
contextual  variables  that  have  the  potential  of  influencing 
children's  language  use  is  too  great  to  suggest  that  all 
contexts  should  be  sam.pled  during  each  language  assessment. 
Sampling  across  a  few  contextual  environments,  however, 
meets  the  practical  requirement  of  efficiency  (Gallagher, 
1983).   For  several  years,  investigators  have  documented  the 
effects  of  physical  context  variables  on  the  syntactic 
performance  of  children.   Only  a  few  studies  however,  have 
examined  the  effects  of  these  variables  on  pragmatic 
performance,  and  few,  if  any,  have  included  an  analysis  of 
topic  categories  or  subject  matter.   In  view  of  the  current 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  play  in  languac,e  assessment  and 
intervention  in  the  area  of  pragmatics,  documentation  of  the 
effect  of  specific  play  situations  on  the  types  of  topics 
discussed  by  children  is  warranted  (Kanska,  Bedrosian,  & 
Pohlman,  1986)  . 
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The  term  discourse  topic  appears  frequently  in  current 
research  on  language  but  investigators  have  not  agreed  on  a 
precise  definition  (Brinton  &  Fujiki,  1984).   Bedrosian 
(1985)  described  topic  as  the  proposition  or  set  of 
propositions  or  subject  matter  about  which  the  speaker  is 
either  providing  or  requesting  new  information.   Once  a 
topic  has  been  initiated  by  a  participant,  continuous 
discourse  constitutes  those  subsequent  turns  that  are  linked 
in  some  manner  to  the  topic  that  was  initially  introduced. 
Chapman  (1981)  suggested  that  the  types  of  continuous 
discourse  turns  used  by  a  child  may  offer  important 
developmental  information  regarding  his  or  her  level  of 
communicative  competence.   Bedrosian  (1985)  asserted  that 
topic  offers  an  all  encompassing  framework  for  viewing 
communication  skills  and  reported  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  researchers  code  the  communicative  intent  of  each  topic 
initiation.   She  explained  how  this  procedure  may  help  in 
identifying  those  clients  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
initiating  and  maintaining  topics.   Brinton  and  Fujiki 
(1984)  offered  a  description  of  Keenan  and  Schief f elin ' s 
(1976)  model  for  the  establishment  of  topic,  topic 
continuation,  and  topic  shading.   They  suggested  that 
language  analysis  should  focus  on  the  number  of  topics 
introduced,  the  number  of  topics  reintroduced,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  topics  maintained,  the  length  of  topic 
maintenance,  and  the  number  of  topics  shaded. 
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Although  the  study  of  isolated  variables  in  a  small 
number  of  subjects  raises  several  methodological  concerns, 
the  use  of  small  numbers  of  subjects  with  careful  attention 
to  research  design  may  in  some  cases  yield  very  significant 
data.   McReynolds  and  Thompson  (1986)  pointed  out  that  our 
profession  has  gained  valuable  information  from  studies  of 
single  subjects.   They  stated  that  descriptive  studies  of 
the  speech  and  language  behavior  of  one  subject  abound  in 
our  literature.   As  an  example,  they  cited  the  work  of  Paul 
Broca  (1869)  which  involved  study  of  only  one  subject,  the 
results  of  which  continue  to  influence  current  theory  and 
research  regarding  the  brain  and  its  relationship  to 
language . 

Another  example  of  small  N  research  that  has  had 
widespread  impact  on  what  is  currently  known  about  language 
is  Halliday's  (1975)  study  of  his  son  ^agel.   Bloom  and 
Lahey  (1978)  reported  data  based  on  Bloom's  observations  of 
her  daughter  Allison.   Ninio  and  Bruner  (1978)  used 
Greenfield  and  Smith's  (1976)  data  on  one  child  to  report  on 
the  longitudinal  development  of  indicative  and  volitional 
performatives.   Several  other  investigators  of  child 
language  have  used  sample  sizes  of  ten  children  or  less  to 
conduct  studies  that  have  contributed  significantly  to  our 
understanding  of  child  language  development  (Dore,  1977; 
Bloom,  Rocissano,  &  Hood,  1976).   McReynolds  and  Thompson 
(1986)  concluded  that  these  small  N  studies  have  had  a 
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strong  impact  on  our  understanding  of  speech  and  language 
development  and  disorders.   Among  the  practical  advantages 
of  using  sm.all  N  studies  which  they  discussed  is  that  this 
type  of  design  may  sometimes  be  more  economical  in  terms  of 
time,  and  that  researchers  are  not  usually  faced  with  the 
sometimes  impossible  task  of  locating  large  numbers  of 
allegedly  homogeneous  subjects  with  a  particular 
communication  disorder,  randomly  selecting  a  sample  for 
study,  and  assigning  them  to  the  required  groups. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  small  N  studies:  diary 
studies,  single-subject  experimental  studies,  and  case 
studies.   Diary  studies  are  usually  longitudinal  in  nature. 
Researchers  study  some  aspect (s)  of  speech  and  language 
development  for  several  n.onths  or  years.   Single-subject 
experimental  studies  generally  explore  tne  erticacy  of 
selected  treatment  approaches.   They  involve  small  numbers 
of  subjects  who  receive  several  variations  of  treatment  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
using  the  experimental  treatments  for  each  subject  in  the 
study.   Case  studies  are  observational  research  projects 
that  involve  detailed  analysis  of  behavior  that  occurs 
during  a  specified  period  of  time.   While  there  are  unique 
advantages  for  each  of  these  types  of  studies,  HcReynolds 
and  Thompson  (1986)  point  out  that  the  case  study  approach 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  history  of  our  profession.   The 
1983  issue  of  Topics  in  Language  Disorders  was  devoted 
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exclusively  to  articles  about  case  studies  of  phonological 
disorders.   Writers  of  the  various  articles  in  the  volume 
emphasized  the  individuality  of  children  as  iani-juage 
learners  and  stated  that  as  researchers  acquire  information 
from  careful  and  extensive  examination  of  one  child's 
methods  of  acquisition,  a  data  base  will  eventually  emerge 
which  may  have  universal  application  in  the  stuay  of 
language  development  and  disorders. 

Statement  of  tJeed 

Prutting  and  Kirchner  (1987)  suggested  that  future 
research  should  address  the  performance  of  well-defined 
clinical  groups  which  are  matched  on  diagnostic  profiles  to 
extract  patterns  of  clusters  or  dimensions  on  which  the 
subjects  perform  well  or  poorly.   They  believe  that  this 
kind  of  research  would  allow  us  to  better  understand  the 
nature  and  impact  of  a  pragmatic  deficit  in  a  population  of 
disordered  subjects  based  on  pattern  analysis  from 
relatively  homogeneous  groups.   They  further  suggested  that 
an  indepth  descriptive  account  of  linguistic  and  cognitive 
performance  should  yield  data  that  could  be  used  that  will 
emerge  as  strengths  and  weaknesses  at  the  pragmatic  level. 

To  date,  no  research  investigation  has  presented  data 
on  the  multiple  dimensions  of  pragmatics  in  language- 
impaired  children.   Previous  studies  have  examined  only 
isolated  aspects  of  pragmatics  (i.e.,  conversational 
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repairs,  presupposition,  communicative  functions). 
Therefore,  researchers  in  the  area  of  child  language  do  not 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  linguistic  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  this  group  of  children.   Furthermore,  it  is 
not  Known  if  pragmatic  deficits  occur  in  isolation,  in 
conjunction  with  other  deficits  or  in  variable  patterns. 

Further,  no  previous  research  has  presented 
comprehensive  analyses  of  the  multiple  dimensions  of 
language  in  language-impaired  children  who  have  been 
diagnosed  as  having  a  primary  deficit  in  the  domain  of 
pragmatics.   Lastly,  no  study  has  used  a  language  processing 
model  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  dimensions  of  language 
to  be  included  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  need  to  develop  comprehensive  communicative 
profiles  of  language-imipai  red  children  with  primary 
pragmatic  deficits  (Prutting  and  Kirchner,  1987). 

According  to  Ochs  (1979),  expanding  the  study  of  child 
language  to  include  pragmatic  dimensions  of  com.municat  ion 
enables  us  to  see  the  variety  of  communicative  skills  the 
young  child  uses  in  everyday  social  situations.   She  feels 
that  this,  in  turn,  provides  a  richer  and  irore  accurate 
account  of  the  child's  linguistic  and  social  knowledge. 
There  is  no  standardized  method  of  collecting  lawguage 
samples,  and  no  definitive  evidence  regarding  the  most 
effective  methods  for  determining  the  child's  maxinium 
potential  (Stalnaker  &  Creaghead,  1982). 
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Over  several  years,  investigators  have  documented  the 
effects  of  physical  context  variables  on  the  syntactic 
performance  of  children.   However,  few  studies  have  examined 
the  effects  of  these  variables  on  pragmatic  performance,  and 
few,  if  any  have  involved  an  analysis  of  topic  categories  or 
subject  matter.   Although  little  research  regarding  the 
effects  of  physical  context  variables  on  the  discourse 
performance  of  normial  and  language-impaired  children  has 
been  conducted,  the  consideration  of  these  variables  in 
language  assessment  and  intervention  is  warranted 
(Bedrosian,  1585) . 

This  study  examined  the  conversational  skills  of 
language-im.paired  children  who  had  been  diagnosed  as  having 
primarily  pragmatic  deficits.   Extensive  analyses  of  the 
language  skills  of  the  children  in  this  study  were  performed 
on  sem.antic,  syntactic,  phonologic,  and  pragmatic  dimensions 
of  language.   A  carefully  selected  battery  of  standaraized 
language  test  measures  was  administered  to  each  child. 
Additionally,  several  informal  analyses  of  various  aspects 
of  communicative  function  were  conducted  on  language  samples 
of  each  child.   A  descriptive  case  study  approacli  was 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  research  design  for  this 
study.   The  study  examined  the  children's  language 
performance  on  standardized  tests  and  in  the  context  of 
language  sampling  procedures.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  attempt  to  describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic 
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variables  that  are  impaired.   This  study  sought  to  develop  a 
profile  of  pragmatically  disordered  children  that  should  aid 
speech-language  clinicians  in  the  assessment  of  language- 
impaired  children  and  in  developing  appropriate  targets  for 
remediat  ion . 

The  experimental  questions  were 

1.  What  types  of  communication  profiles  do  language- 
impaired  children  with  a  primary  deficit  in  the 
area  of  pragmatics  exhibit  when  their  language  is 
evaluated  using  a  specific  theoretical  model? 

a.  Are  there  any  patterns  of  deficits  observed 
among  the  language-impaired  i.e.,  do  some  show 
strictly  pragmatic  deficits  while  others  show 
deficits  across  don.ains? 

b.  Are  there  specific  deficit  patterns  within  the 
domain  of  pragmatics? 

2.  Does  an  autistic  child  who  is  pragmatically 
disordered  present  a  linguistic  profile  that  is 
different  from  the  profiles  observed  in  non- 
autistic  children? 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  detailed 
analyses  ot  the  conversational  performance  of  young  children 
who  had  been  identified  as  poor  conversationalists,  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic 
variables  that  were  impaired.  The  researcher  developed 
indepth  profiles  of  children  who  had  pragmatic  disorders,  in 
order  to  quantify  and  qualify  the  nature  of  pragmatic 
disorders  and  to  examine  pragmatics  in  relation  to  other 
dimensions  of  language  such  as  phonology,  semantics,  and 
syntax . 

Subjects 

The  subjects  were  six  black  male  children  attending 
public  schools  in  Gainesville,  Florida.   There  were  three 
case  studies,  each  of  which  was  comprised  of  a  language- 
normal  and  a  language-impaired  child.   The  language-impaired 
children  were  matched  with  the  language-normal  children  on 
the  basis  of  nonverbal  intelligence,  chronological  age, 
socioeconomic  status,  sex,  and  race.   The  children  ranged  in 
age  from  7:5  to  11:7  years  old.   The  subjects  had  been 
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diagnosed  by  an  American  Speech-Language  and  Hearing 

Association  (ASHA)  certified  speech-language  pathologist  as 
language-impaired  with  a  primary  deficit  in  the  domain  of 
pragmat  ics . 

A.D.,  an  11-year-old  high  functioning  autistic  black 
male,  was  in  the  fifth  grade  in  a  regular  public  school 
program.   He  was  served  by  resource  teachers  twice  each  day. 
In  1986  A.D.  was  administered  the  Kaufman  ABC  Test  of 
Intelligence.   His  performance  resulted  in  a  nonverbal  IQ 
score  of  100.   His  initial  diagnosis  of  autism  was  made  when 
he  was  two  years  old  and  further  confirmed  when  he  was 
tested  at  the  Children's  Mental  Health  Unit,  Shands 
Hospital,  University  of  Florida.   A.D.  received  speech  and 
language  therapy  for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic.   He  was  also  enrolled  in  an 
intervention  program  at  the  Children's  Mental  Health  Unit, 
Shands  Hospital,  for  three  years.   He  is  no  longer  enrolled 
in  either  program.   R.A.,  an  eleven-year-old  black  male, 
served  as  A.D.'s  language-normal  control.   He  was  also  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  a  regular  public  school  program.   He  was 
adm.inistered  the  Otio-Lennon  Test  of  Intelligence  in  1936. 
His  performance  resulted  in  an  IQ  score  of  102.   R.A.  had 
never  been  the  recipient  of  special  services.   Both  children 
were  being  reared  by  college-educated  parents  and  were 
involved  in  a  variety  of  community  and  church-related 
act  i vi t  ies . 
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B.N.,  a  seven-year-old  language-impaired  black  male, 
was  enrolled  in  kindergarten  in  a  regular  public  school 
program.   He  was  receiving  speech  and  language  therapy  twice 
per  week  at  the  school  he  was  attending.   B.N.  was 
administered  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children- 
Revised  in  1988.   His  performance  resulted  in  a  nonverbal  IQ 
score  of  92.   D.J.,  a  seven-year-old  black  male,  served  as 
B.N.'s  language-normal  control.   Ke  was  in  the  second  grade 
and  had  not  been  the  recipient  of  any  special  services. 
D.J.  was  administered  the  Test  of  Nonverbal  Intelligence  in 
1988.   His  performance  resulted  in  a  nonverbal  IQ  score  of 
97.   Both  children  were  from  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

T.M.,  a  seven-year-old  language-impaired  black  male, 
was  in  the  first  grade  in  a  regular  public  school  program. 
He  was  receiving  speech  and  language  therapy  twice  per  week 
at  the  school  he  was  attending.   T.M.  was  administered  the 
Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-Revised  in  1988. 
His  performance  resulted  in  a  nonverbal  IQ  score  of  99. 
G.N.,  a  seven-year-old  black  male,  served  as  T.M.'s 
language-normal  control.   He  had  not  been  the  recipient  of 
any  special  services.   He  was  administered  the  Columbia 
Mental  Maturity  Scale  in  1988.   His  performance  resulted  in 
a  nonverbal  IQ  score  of  100.   Both  children  were  from  low 
socioeconomic  backgrounds. 
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All  subjects  r.iet  the  following  selection  criteria: 

1.  All  of  the  children  exhibited  nonverbal  intelligence 
within  a  normal  range  as  measured  by  a  standardized 
intelligence  test; 

2.  All  children  exhibited  normal  structure  and  function  of 
the  speech  mechanism  on  the  basis  of  results  of 
administration  of  the  Dwor kin-Culat ta  Oral  Mechanism 
Examination  (D-COME)  (Dworkin  &  Culatta,  1980)  ; 

3.  All  children  passed  a  hearing  screening  test  at  the  25dB 
level; 

4.  All  children  had  normal  or  cor rected-to-normal  vision; 

5.  All  children  came  from  homes  where  English  was  the  only 
language  spoken; 

6.  All  language-impaired  subjects  were  diagnosed  as 
language-impaired  on  the  basis  of  standardized  language 
testing  which  was  conducted  less  than  12  months  prior  to 
the  onset  of  the  study;  and 

7.  All  language-impaired  children  had  been  diagnosed  as 
presenting  with  pragmatic  deficits  by  an  ASHA-cer t i f ied 
speech-language  pathologist. 

Assessment  Model 
The  areas  for  assessment  were  directed  by  the  Child 
Language  Processing  Model  (CLPM) ,  which  was  developed  by 
Aram  and  Nation  (1977).   The  tests  that  were  used  based  on 
the  model  are  presented  in  Figure  2-1.   The  CLPM  is  a 
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language  processing  model  comprised  of  throe  segments  which 
suggest  the  processes  by  which  children  receive,  comprehend, 
repeat,  formulate,  and  produce  messages.   The  model  is  based 
on  the  assumiption  that  disordered  language  behavior  is  a 
reflection  of  disrupted  language  processes  within  its  three 
segments.   Language  disorders  are  considered  to  be  a 
reflection  of  disrupted  underlying  processes.   The  model  is 
comprised  of  three  interrelated  processing  segments.   Each 
segment  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  processing  stages.   The 
first  segment  is  the  Speech  to  Language  Processing  Segment. 
It  involves  prelir^gui  st  ic  processing  of  the  language  message 
before  it  becomes  nieaningful.   There  are  three  processing 
stages  within  this  segment,  sensation,  perception,  and 
repetition.   Sensation  is  concerned  with  receiving  the 
intensity  and  frequency  of  sounds  that  are  produced. 
Auditory  acuity  is  the  area  that  was  assessed  in  this  stage 
of  the  model.  The  speech  perception  stage  involves  the 
t  ransform.at  ion  of  acoustic  information  into  the  speech  code. 
Repetition  involves  the  ability  to  reproduce  verbal 
information.   The  areas  assessed  at  this  stage  include 
auditory  discrimination,  auditory  memory,  auditory 
sequencing,  and  repetition. 

The  second  segm.ent  of  the  model  is  the  Language  to 
Thought  to  Language  processing  segment.   It  is  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  speech  code  as  processed  by 
the  first  segment.   There  are  four  processing  stages  within 
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this  segment  of  the  model:  speech  and  language  repetition; 
language  comprehension;  language  integration;  and  language 
formulation.  Language  comprehension  is  the  processing  stage 
in  v^^hich  the  child  understands  the  words  and  grammar  that 
the  child  hears  but  does  not  necessarily  fully  interpret  the 
complexities  of  meaning  that  are  embedded  in  the  niessage. 
The  integration  stage  links  comprehension  and  formulation  in 
the  CLPM.   The  process  of  integration  perniits  the  listener 
to  understand  the  pragmatics  of  the  language  heard  and  to 
relate  what  is  heard  to  past  experiences,  to  information 
from  other  sensory  modalities,  and  to  other  aspects  of 
cognition.   The  final  stage  in  this  segment,  language 
formulation,  is  concerned  with  the  selection  and  retrieval 
of  words  and  the  organization  of  these  words  into  a 
logically  acceptable  and  syntactically  appropriate  form 
(Aram  and  Nation,  1977).   At  this  stage,  the  speaker's 
intentions  and  messages  are  translated  into  language 
structure.   The  Language  to  Speech  processing  segment  is  the 
final  component  of  the  model.  It  is  primarily  a 
postlinguist ic  segment  that  has  two  stages,  speech 
programming  and  speech  production. 


General  Procedures 
There  were  two  basic  data  collection  procedures,  norm- 
referenced  testing  and  language  sampling.   These  procedures 
will  be  discussed  separately  in  detail  below.   Each  child 
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was  seen  for  four  test  sessions  within  a  three-week  period. 

All  norm-based  tests  and  procedures  were  administered  during 
the  first  three  sessions.  Each  of  the  three  sessions  lasted 
approximately  60-90  minutes. 

The  norm-referenced  tests  were  administered  and  scored 
by  the  experimenter  and  a  graduate  student  clinician  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  an  ASHA  certified  speech-language 
pathologist.   The  graduate  clinician  was  involved  in 
pre-test  training  sessions  with  the  experimenter  to  ensure 
consistency  and  proficiency  in  administration  and  scoring  of 
each  of  these  tests.   All  tests  were  administered  and  scored 
according  to  standardized  instructions  presented  in  the 
examiners'  manuals.   The  hearing  screening  procedure  was 
performed  in  accordance  with  ANSI  (1969)  standards.   During 
all  sessions  the  children  sat  at  an  appropriately  sized 
chair  and  table.   All  testing  was  conducted  in  well-lit  and 
relatively  quiet  areas  of  the  various  schools  and  test 
centers . 

A  language  sampling  procedure  was  used  to  examine 
several  aspects  of  communicative  performance.   The  sample 
was  collected  during  the  fourth  test  session.   v;hile  the 
language  sample  was  being  collected,  the  subjects  in  this 
study  were  involved  in  three  activities:  "Script-Based 
Play,"  "Elicited  Schemes  Play,"  and  "Barrier  Task  Play." 
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A  portable  videorecorder  and  camera  were  used  to  record 
all  data  collection  sessions.   A  portable  audiometer, 
calibrated  in  January,  1988,  was  used  to  conduct  the  hearing 
screening  tests. 

Norm  Referenced  Tests 

Rationale.   The  purpose  of  using  norm-referenced  tests 
was  to  obtain  valid  and  reliable  standardized  test  scores 
reflecting  each  child's  current  level  of  functioning  in 
several  aspects  of  language  including  auditory  skills, 
vocabulary  comprehension,  syntactic  comprehension  and 
expression,  phonological  production,  and  pragmatic 
comprehension  and  expression.   Norm  referenced  measures 
allow  a  direct  comparison  of  one  child's  behaviors  to  those 
of  other  children  (Newhoff  and  Leonard,  1983).   The  specific 
tests  that  were  used  in  this  study  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  available  reliability  and  validity  data  and 
on  the  basis  of  their  general  acceptance  and  use  among 
speech-language  pathologists.   The  tests  were  also  selected 
to  represent  the  various  domains  of  language  (sem.antics, 
syntax,  phonology,  pragmatics)  as  discussed  earlier  in  the 
assess mient  model. 

Test  Battery:  Procedures  and  Analysis 

The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  hearing  screening 
test;  the  D-COME;   The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test- 
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Revised  (PPVT-R)  (Dunn  &  Dunn,  1981);  The  Test  of  Auditory 
Comprehension  of  Language-Revised  (TACL-R)  (Car row-Woolf ol k , 
1985) ;  The  Goldman-Fr i stoe  Test  of  Articulation  (Goldman  & 
Fristoe,  1986);  The  Kahn-Lewis  Phonological  Analysis  (Kahn  & 
Lewis,  1986);  The  Token  Test  for  Children  (DiSimoni,  1978); 
The  Test  of  Word  Finding  (German,  19  86)  ;   The  Weschler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-Revised  (WISC  R)  (Vveschler, 
1974)  and  selected  subtests  from  the  Goldman-Fristoe- 
Hoodcock  Auditory  Skills  Test  Battery  (Goldman,  Fristoe,  & 
Woodcock,  1974).   The  processing  segments  that  comprise  the 
CLPM  and  the  test  procedures  chosen  to  correspond  to  each 
segment  of  the  model  are  presented  in  Table  2-2.    Following 
is  a  description  of  each  of  the  tests  and  subtests  that  were 
used  in  the  study. 

The  PPVT-R  is  a  norm-referenced  test  designed  to 
measure  receptive  vocabulary  for  Standard  American  English. 
The  PPVT-R  utilizes  a  picture  selection  format.   The 
examiner  says  a  word  and  the  child  selects  the  appropriate 
picture  from  four  black  line  drawings  on  a  single  page.  It 
was  normed  on  individuals  from  age  two  and  one-half  years  to 
adulthood.   A  raw  score  was  obtained  following  the 
procedures  specified  in  the  examiner's  manual.   The  raw 
score  was  converted  to  a  language-age  equivalent. 

The  TACL-R  measures  auditory  comprehension  of  word 
classes  and  relations,  gramimatical  morphemes,  and  elaborated 
sentence  constructions.   It  has  normative  data  for  children 
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aged  three  through  nine  with  guidelines  for  use  with  adults. 
Each  page  consists  of  three  black  line  drawings  from  which 
the  child  has  to  select  the  picture  that  best  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  the  word  or  the  appropriate  morphological  or 
syntactic  structure  used  by  the  examiner.   Syntactic 
comprehension  was  analyzed  using  the  results  obtained  from 
administration  of  the  TACL-R.  Specifically,  the  following 
variables  of  auditory  compreliension  were  determined:   the 
number  and  types  of  word  classes  and  relations  correctly 
understood,  the  num.ber  of  grammatical  morphemes 
comprehended,  and  the  number  of  elaborated  sentence 
constructions  unoerstood.   A  raw  score  was  converted  into  a 
language  age  score. 

Phonological  development  was  determined  through  the  use 
of  The  Goldman-Fr istoe  Test  of  Articulation.   This  test 
provides  a  system.atic  assessment  of  articulation  of 
consonant  sounds.   It  provides  percentile  rank  norms  which 
may  be  used  with  individuals  who  range  in  age  from  2  years 
to  adulthood.   The  test  utilizes  large  colorful  pictures  of 
common  everyday  objects.   The  child  is  expected  to  label 
each  picture  as  it  is  presented  by  the  examiner.   The  Kahn- 
Lewis  Phonological  Analysis  was  selected  to  further  describe 
the  phonological  abilities  of  any  child  with  a  disorder  of 
speech  sound  production.   It  allows  one  to  perform  a 
phonological  process  analysis  on  data  from  the  Goldman- 
Fristoe  and  yields  a  percentile  rank  score  of  overall 
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phonological  process  usage,  a  phonetic  inventory,  and  an 

age  equivalent  score. 

The  Goldman-Fr istoe-Woodcock  Auditory  Skills  Test  Ba- 
ttery consists  of  four  subtests  and  is  designed  to  measure 
several  aspects  of  auditory  skills.   The  test  was  normed  on 
individuals  aged  three  years  through  adulthood.   The 
Auditory  Memory,  Auditory  Sequencing,  and  Auditory 
Discrimination  subtests  were  administered  to  the  subjects  in 
this  study. 

The  Token  Test  for  Children  was  developed  to  assess  an 
individual's  ability  to  process  and  recall  verbal  directions 
of  increasing  length  and  complexity.   DiSimoni  (1978)  and 
Noll  (1970)  revised  the  original  version  so  that  it  may  now 
be  used  with  children  as  young  as  three  years  old  in 
addition  to  the  adult  population.   The  Token  Test  provides 
limited  standardization  information.   The  individual  being 
tested  is  expected  to  respond  to  verbal  commands  by  manipu- 
lating tokens  of  various  colors  and  shapes.   The  commands 
range  in  length  from  four  to  ten  words.   Morley  et  al. 
(1979)  reported  that  scores  on  the  Token  Test  correlate 
highly  with  scores  on  tests  of  auditory  comprehension. 

Measures  of  aspects  of  expressive  and  receptive  prag- 
matics were  obtained  using  results  from  administration  of 
the  VJISC-R.   The  WISC-R  was  normed  on  children  ranging  in 
age  from  six  years  to  16  years  old.   The  WISC-R  is  comprised 
of  two  major  scales,  verbal  and  performance.   One  of  the 
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verbal  subtests  were  administered  to  the  subjects  in  this 
study.   The  VJISC-R  provides  a  point  scale.   Raw  scores  were 
obtained  for  each  of  the  subtests.   These  scores  were  then 
converted  into  standard  scores  based  on  the  subject's 
chronological  age. 

The  Test  of  Word  Finding  (TWF)  is  based  on  a  diagnostic 
model  of  word-finding  assessment  drawn  from  child  and  adult 
literature  on  word-finding  disorders.   The  TWF  is  normed  on 
children  aged  six  and  one-half  to  thirteen  years  of  age.   It 
has  five  wordfinding  sections  and  one  comprehension  section. 
Section  One  is  called  Picture  Naming:  Nouns;  Section  Two  is 
titled  Sentence  Completion  Naming;  Section  Three  is  titled 
Description  Naming;  Section  Four  is  titled  Picture  Naming: 
Verbs;  Section  Five  is  titled  Picture  Naming:  Categories; 
and  Section  Six  assesses  the  comprehension  of  those  target 
words  which  the  child  had  difficulty  naming  on  the  five 
word-finding  sections.   Raw  scores  are  calculated  for  each 
section.   The  raw  score  may  be  converted  to  standard  scores 
and  percentile  ranks. 


Sampling  Test  Procedures 

Rationale.   There  are  many  variables  that  n.ay  interact 
to  influence  the  nature  of  the  conversational  skills 
exhibited  by  a  child  at  any  particular  time.   Therefore,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  diagnostician  to  assess  the  child's 
language  behavior  in  a  variety  of  physical  and  social 
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contexts.   Fey  (1986)  stated  that  in  addition  to  fomal 
testing,  the  speech-language  pathologist  should  assess  the 
child's  language  in  conversational  contexts.   He  further 
suggested  that  a  child's  performance  in  all  areas  of 
language  content  (semantics),  form  (syntax),  and  use 
(pragmatics)  be  compared  to  the  clinician's  expectations  for 
a  typical  child  of  the  same  chronological  or  mental  age. 
This  com.parison  of  the  child's  total  communicative 
performance  in  a  variety  of  informal  and  formal  situations 
helps  the  clinician  arrive  at  a  more  appropriate  decision 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  child's  communication  skills 
in  everyday  situations. 

The  sampling  procedures  were  designed  to  yield  a  data 
base  for  the  analysis  of  semantic  diversity,  syntactic 
complexity  and  several  aspects  of  pragmatics  (Table  2-3). 
Semantic  diversity  was  determined  using  procedures  outlined 
by  Bennett  and  Alter  (1985).   Syntactic  com.plexity  was 
determined  using  the  Language  Sam.pling  Analysis  and  Training 
procedure  (LSAT)  (Tyack  &  Gottsleben,  1974).   Pragmatic 
competence  was  analyzed  along  several  parameters  including: 
overall  communicative  functions,  topic  manipulation,  verbal 
turn-taking,  presupposition,  and  conversational  repairs. 
Several  com.municat  i  ve  functions  were  examined  including 
behavior  requests,  information  statements,  information 
requests,  directives,  interpre tat i ves ,  projectives,  and 
relationals.   The  aspects  of  topic  performance  that  were 
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examined  include  topic  initiation,  topic  maintenance,  the 

proportion  of  topics  maintained,  and  the  number  of  on-topic 
exchanges.   Presupposi t ional  skills  that  were  examined 
included  cohesion,  inf ormat i veness ,  and  deictics.   Several 
aspects  of  communication  related  to  conversational  repairs 
were  examined:  contingent  queries,  repetitions,  cause  of 
breakdown,  presence  or  absence  of  repair  attempts,  repair 
initiator,  repair  strategy,  and  the  outcome.   The  presence 
or  absence  of  verbal  turn-taking  cycles  and  the  nature  of 
those  cycles  were  also  examined. 

Procedures .     A  language  sampling  procedure  was  used 
to  examine  several  aspects  of  communicative  performance. 
The  sample  was  collected  during  the  fourth  test  session. 
The  fourth  session  lasted  approximately  60  minutes. 
Procedures  conducted  during  this  fourth  session  and 
subsequent  scoring  and  analysis  of  all  results  was  performed 
by  the  experimenter.   The  play  room  was  equipped  with  a 
common  set  of  age-appropriate  toys/props  for  each  session. 
The  experimenter  interacted  with  each  child  at  least  once 
prior  to  the  actual  videotape  session.   Only  the  examiner 
and  one  child  were  present  in  the  playroom  during  the  first 
three  test  sessions.   A  third  person  was  called  into  the 
room  for  the  Barrier  Task  activity  during  the  fourth 
session.   The  same  individual,  an  ASHA-cer t i f ied  speech- 
language  pathologist,  was  the  third  person  for  the  Barrier- 
Task  activity  with  each  child  in  the  study.   Three  distinct 
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phases  of  interaction  occurred  during  the  fourth  test 
session,  "Elici ted-Scheme  Play"  interactions,  "Script-Eased 
Play"  interactions,  and  "Barrier-Task  Play"  interactions.   A 
video  camera  was  positioned  in  the  play  room  v/here  it  would 
cause  minimal  distraction  from  the  on-going  activities  of 
the  session.   Taping  began  imm.ediately  with  the  onset  of  the 
session  and  continued  throughout  all  of  the  interactions.   A 
brief  period  of  conversational  interaction  initiated  each 
session.   This  allowed  for  more  natural  conversational 
output  from  each  child  as  he  became  acclimated  to  the  test 
room  and  to  the  video  equipment. 

During  the  "Elicited  Schemes  Flay"  activity/  the 
examiner  sought  to  evaluate  the  child's  ability  to  conduct  a 
conversation  about  an  everyday  activity.   The  activities 
selected  for  this  study  were  Going  to  School,  Art  Class 
Act  i vi ty ,  and  Planting  a  Garden.   These  particular 
activities  were  selected  because  all  of  the  children  in  this 
study  were  attending  schools.   It  was  assumed  therefore, 
that  each  child  would  have  some  basic  level  of  familiarity 
with  the  steps  involved  in  these  regular  routines.   The 
examiner  started  the  sessions  by  engaging  each  child  in 
conversation  about  school  in  general.   She  asked  the  child, 
"Do  you  like  going  to  your  school?"   The  experimenter  made 
an  appropriate  comment  depending  on  the  child's  response. 
After  the  conversation  had  been  initiated,  the  experimenter 
said  to  the  child,  "Tell  me  how  you  get  ready  for  school  in 
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the  morning."    V^fhen  necessary,  the  examiner  provided  verbal 
prompts  such  as  "and  then  what  happens"  in  order  to 
encourage  additional  speech  output  from  the  child.   This 
activity  was  considered  finished  when  the  experimenter  had 
presented  a  list  of  fifteen  standard  verbal  prompts  and  had 
received  some  sort  of  response  from  the  child  to  each  of 
them.  A   complete  list  of  verbal  prompts  for  this  activity 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  "Script-Based  Play"  activity  was  designed  to 
promote  conversation  around  an  age-appropriate  theme.   The 
themes  Planting  a  Garden  and  Art  Class  Activity  were  used 
with  the  children  for  this  activity.   The  experimenter 
placed  an  appropriate  set  of  toys/props  on  the  table  by  the 
child  and  proceeded  through  the  list  of  verbal  prompts  for 
each  activity.  The  prompts  were  presented  to  each  child  in 
the  same  order.  The  activities  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  a 
natural  manner  with  the  experimenter  making  comments  as  ap- 
propriate and  providing  prompts  to  elicit  maximal 
conversational  output  from  the  child.   Each  activity  lasted 
a  minimum  of  fifteen  minutes.   Standard  prompts  from  the 
examiner  included  "Here  are  the  things  we  need,"   "What 
should  we  do  first?",  "How  long  will  it  take  for  the  plant 
to  grow?",  and  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  real  garden?"   A 
complete  list  of  verbal  prom^pts  for  this  activity  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  A.   A  variety  of  toys  were  available 
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during  the  play  sessions  with  each  child.   A  list  of  the 
toys  can  also  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  third  activity  during  the  fourth  test  session  was 
"Barrier  Task  Play."   For  this  procedure  a  third  person  was 
included  in  the  interactions.   During  this  procedure,  the 
examiner  performed  various  mianipulat  ions  of  small  objects 
and  figurines  including  toy  cars  and  trucks.   The  child  was 
instructed  to  tell  the  other  participant  exactly  what  the 
researcher  had  done  so  that  the  third  participant  could 
duplicate  the  researcher's  behavior.   For  example,  if  the 
researcher  put  a  sm.all  ball  in  the  back  of  the  car  with  a 
man  in  it,  the  child  had  to  tell  the  other  participant  to  do 
the  same.   If  the  other  participant  made  a  wrong  move  such 
as  putting  the  small  ball  in  an  empty  car,  the  child  had  to 
provide  further  instructions  to  the  third  participant  until 
the  task  was  completed  properly.   The  researcher  used  a 
prepared  script  for  the  Barrier-Task  activity.   The  third 
participant  also  had  a  copy  of  the  script.   Her  actions 
however,  were  not  based  on  the  written  script  but  were  the 
direct  result  of  the  child's  instructions  to  her.   This 
barrier  task  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  to  assess  the 
child's  presupposi t ional  skills. 


Data  Collection  and  Analysis 
Videotaped  language  samples  were  comprehensively 
transcribed  in  terms  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors. 
Traditional  orthographic  symbols  were  used  throughout  the 
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transcript.   Symbols  from  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  were  utilized  as  necessary  to  code  unintelligible 
or  questionable  utterances.   Contextual  notations  were 
provided  throughout  the  transcript.   Semantic,  syntactic, 
and  pragmatic  parameters  were  analyzed.   In  addition  to 
type-token  ratio  (semantics)  and  structural  analysis 
(syntax),  the  following  pragmatic  parameters  were  analyzed: 
overall  communicative  functions,  topic  manipulation,  verbal 
turn-taking,  presupposition,  and  conversational  repairs. 

Tough's  (1977)  taxonomy  of  communicative  functions  of 
utterances  for  children  was  used  to  analyze  each  child's 
conversational  performance  (See  Table  2-4).   Her  procedure 
identifies  four  general  categories  of  communicative 
functions:  directive,  interpretative,  projective,  and 
relational.   The  directive  function  includes  communicative 
acts  used  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  instruction, 
forward  planning,  self-directing,  and  collaboration.   The 
interpretative  function  involves  two  major  areas:  reporting 
and  reasoning.   Reporting  acts  are  used  when  the  speaker 
wants  to  show  elaboration  of  detail,  association  with  some 
earlier  experience  or  when  making  comparisons,  the  recogni- 
tion of  incongruity,  the  awareness  of  sequence,  the 
recognition  of  associated  action  or  events,  the  absence  of 
conditions,  the  recognition  of  a  central  meaning,  and/or 
when  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  experience.   Reasoning 
acts  are  used  to  show  the  recognition  of  causal 
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relationships  and  recognition  of  a  principle  or  a  condition. 
The  projective  function  includes  acts  used  for  predicting, 
showing  empathy,  and  imagining.   Predicting  acts  are  used 
for  forecasting,  anticipating  consequences,  surveying 
possible  alternatives,  predicting  related  possibilities,  and 
recognition  of  problems  with  prediction  of  solutions. 
Empathetic  acts  are  used  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  show- 
understanding  of  another  person's  state  of  being.   Imagining 
acts  can  be  seen  when  speakers  represent  or  renam^e  objects 
to  be  something  other  than  what  they  are  and  when  making 
commentary  on  the  imagined  context   of  a  situation.   The 
relational  function  involves  self-maintaining  and 
interactional  acts.   Self-maintaining  acts  include 
utterances  used  to  express  one's  need,  protect  self- 
interest,  provide  justifications,  make  criticisms,  or  issue 
threats.   Interactional  acts  promote  various  types  of  social 
interplay  between  speaker  and  listener.   Each  of  the  child's 
utterances  were  coded  as  fulfilling  one  of  these  utterance 
acts.   The  percentage  of  communicative  acts  per  category 
v/ere  determined  for  each  child. 

Topic  manipulation  was  analyzed  based  on  a  procedure 
adapted  from  Keenan  and  Schieffelin  (1976).   Two  major  areas 
of  topic  manipulation  were  examined:  topic 
introduction/topic  change,  topic  maintenance  (Table  2-5). 
Topic  introduction/topic  changes  were  identified  as  those 
utterances  which  were  initiated  by  the  speaker  which  do  not 
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relate  to  the  previous  on-going  discussion.   Topic 
introduction/topic  change  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  topics  introduced  or  changed.   Topic  maintenance 
were  defined  as  those  utterances  that  pertain  to  a 
previously  introduced  topic  and  that  serve  to  facilitate  on- 
going discourse  by  either  adding  or  requesting  additional 
information.   Topic  maintenance  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  contingent  queries  produced  by  the  speaker,  the 
number  of  on-topic  exchanges  produced  by  the  speaker,  and 
the  average  number  of  utterances  per  topic.   Additionally, 
conversational  replies  were  analyzed  according  to  the 
criteria  specified  by  Leonard  (1986) .   The  presence  or 
absence  of  seven  types  of  responses  to  questions  and  eight 
types  of  responses  to  statements  and  directives  were 
documented . 

Turn-taking  behaviors  were  analyzed  utilizing 
procedures  adapted  from  Prutting  and  Kirchner  (1987),  Fey 
and  Leonard  (1984),  and  Roth  and  Spekman  (1984).   Two 
aspects  of  turn-taking  were  analyzea:  proportion  of 
initiations  by  the  child  and  proportion  of  responses  by  the 
child . 

Analysis  of  presupposi t ional  skills  involved  maKing  a 
determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  deictics, 
indirect  and  direct  reference  forms,  and  other  forms  of 
cohesion  (substitution,  ellipsis,  conjunction). 
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An  analysis  of  the  child's  responses  to  communicative 
breakdown  was  based  on  a  procedure  suggested  by  Roth  and 
Spekman  (1984).   Five  major  areas  of  concern  were  examined: 
cause  of  the  breakdown,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  repair 
attempt,  repair  initiator  (listener  or  speaker),  repair 
strategy,  and  outcome. 

Semantic  diversity  was  determined  using  procedures 
developed  by  Bennett  and  Alter  (1985).   Specifically  the 
analysis  yielded  data  that  reflected  a  type-token  ratio 
(TTR) ,  the  number  of  total  words,  and  the  number  of 
different  words  in  the  sample. 

Syntactic  complexity  was  determined  using  the  Language 
Sam.pling:  Analysis  and  Training  procedure  (LSAT)  (Tyack  s. 
Gottsleben,  1974).   The  LSAT  separates  utterances  and  their 
constituents  into  forms,  constructions,  and  complex 
sentences.   Each  subject  was  assigned  to  a  linguistic  level 
of  based  on  his  Word-Morpheme  Index.   With  each  child's 
assigned  level  as  a  reference  point,  his  mastery  of  forms 
and  constructions  was  determined.    Further  syntactic 
analysis  was  accomplished  by  using  the  LSAT  to 
determine  the  number/percentage  of  complex  sentences  in  each 
sample.   The  specific  measure  that  was  examined  using  this 
procedure  was  the  proportion  of  complex  sentences  within  the 
child's  language  sample. 


Reliabi li  ty 
To  establish  intrajudge  reliability  the  examiner 
receded  25%  of  each  child's  data  from  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  analyses.   Interjudge  reliability  for  the  data 
from  the  language  sampling  procedure  was  established  by 
having  an  ASHA  certified  speech-language  pathologist  code 
25%  of  all  syntactic,  semantic,  and  pragmatic  parameters 
from  each  language-impaired  child's  language  sample. 


OBSERVABLE  RESPONSE  TO  OBSERVABLE  RESPONSE  TO 

LANGUAGE  LANGUAGE  (PRODUCT) 

Language  to  thought  to  language  processing 


Pragmatics--> Integration >Pragir.atics 

Semant  ics > Comprehension   Formulation >Semantics 

Syntax 

Syntax 

Phonology > Repet  it  ion >Phonology 


Speech  perception  Speech  programming 

Speech  input-->Sensat ion  Speech  production 

Speech  output 


Speech  to  language  processing       Language  to  speech 

processing 
(prelinguist ic  processing)  (post lingu ist ic 

processing ) 

Figure  2-1.  Child  Language  Processing  Model  (Aram  &  Nation, 
1977) 
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Table  2-1.  Assessment  Measures  Selected  to  Correspond  to  Aram  and 
Nation's  Model 


SPEECH  TO  LANGUAGE  SEGMENT 

Sensation:  hearing  acuity       11 

Perception:  auditory  discrim.   1| 

auditory  memory     11 

auditory  sequencingll 


Repet 1 t ion 


1( 


Pure-tone  test 
Discrimination  Subtest 
GFW  Auditory  Memory  Subtest 
GFW  Auditory  Memory  Subtest 
TOLD  Repetition  Subtest 


LANGUAGE  TO  THOUGHT  TO  LANGUAGE 
Comprehension:  Semantics 

Syntax 

Integration:  pragmatics 

metalinguist  ics 

■  Form.ulat  ion  :  word  retrieval 


LANGUAGE  TO  SPEECH 
Speech  program.ming 
Speech  production: 


II 
II 
II 


II 

motor  speechll 

ar  t  iculat  ion/l| 

phonology    1| 


PPVT-R 
TACL-R 
Token  Test 
WISC-R 

Simi lar  i t  ies 

Test  of  Word  Finding 


D-COME 

Goldman-Fristoe/ 
Kahn-Lewis  Analysis 


Table  2-2.  Non-Norm  Referenced  Procedures 
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Speaker  Variables 


Protocols  Used 


PRAGMATICS 

Overall  Function 


Topic  Performance 


Presupposi t  ion 


Conversat  ional 
Repa  irs 


Verbal  Turntaking 


SEMANTIC 

DIVERSITY 


SYNTACTIC 

COMPLEXITY 


behavior  requests 
information  statements 
information  requests 
d  i  rect  i ve 
interpretat  i ve 
project  i ve 
relat  ional 

topic  maintenance 
topic  initiation 
number  utterances/topi 


II 

*i 

IIGuralnick    & 

II       Paul-Brown     (1986] 

II 

II  Tough     (1977) 

II 
II 


informativeness 
dei t  ics 
cohes  ion 
reference 
subst  i  tut  ion 
conjunct  ion 

contingent  queries 
repet  it  ions 
cause  of  breakdown 
presence/absence  of 

repair  atterript 
repair  initiator 
repair  strategy 
outcome 

presence/absence 
nature  of 


type-token  ratio 


structural  analysis 
complex  sentences 


IIKeenan    & 

II    Schieffelin    (1976) 
dl    Fey    &       Leonard 
II  (1984) 

II 

IIHalliday    &    Hasan 
II  (19  7  6) 

IIRoth    &    Spekman 
II  (1984) 

11 
II 
II 

IIRoth    &    Spekman 
II  (1984) 

IILeonard     (1986) 


1! 

11 

llPrutting    &    Kirchner 

II  (1987) 

IIFey    &    Leonard 

II  (1984) 

IIRoth    &    Spekman 

II  (1984) 

II 

lIBennett    &    Alter 

II  (1985) 

II 

II    LSAT 

II    Paul     (1981) 
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Table  2-3.  Tough's  Communicative  Functions  (Tough,  1377) 

General  Categories  Inclusive  Acts 

DIRECTIVE  demonstration 

instruct  ion 
forward  planning 
self-d  irect  ing 
collaboration 

INTERPRETATIVE  reporting 

elaboration  of  detail 
making  comparisons 
recognition  of  incongruity 
awareness  of  sequence 
recognition  of  associated 
actions  or  events 
absence  of  conditions 

recognition  of  central 

meaning 
reflecting  meanirig  of 
exper  ience 
reasoning 

recognition  of  causal 

relat  ional 
recognition  of  principle 
or  condition 

PROJECTIVE  predicting 

showing  empathy 
imagining 

RELATIONAL  self -ma int a i n ing 

express  one's  needs 
protect  self  interest 
provide  justifications 
make  criticisms 
issue  threats 

interact  ional 

promote  various  types  of 
social  interplay  between 
speaker  and  listener 
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Table  2-4.  Types  of  Conversational  Replies 


Responses  to  Questions 

1.  Affirmative  answers  to  yes-no  questions 

2.  Negative  answers  to  yes-no  questions 

3.  Vvh-replacement 

4.  Alternatives 

5.  Choice    responses 

6.  Requests    for    repetition/clarification 

7.  Imitation 


To  Statements  and  Directives 


8.  Affirmation 

9.  Compliance 

10.  Refusal/denial 

11.  Noncom.pliance 

12.  Alternative 
13  .  Expansion 

14.  Requests  for  repetition/clarification 

15.  Imitation 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  detailed 
analyses  of  the  conversational  performance  of  school-aged 
children  who  had  been  identified  as  poor  conversationalists, 
in  an  attempt  to  describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic 
variables  that  are  impaired.   The  researcher  developed 
indepth  linguistic  profiles  of  children  who  had  pragmatic 
disorders,  in  order  to  quantify  and  qualify  the  nature  of 
pragmatic  disorders  and  to  examine  pragmatics  in  relation  to 
the  other  dimensions  of  language  including  phonology, 
semantics,  and  syntax.    The  present  investigation  was 
comprised  of  three  individual  case  studies.   Each  case  study 
involved  a  language-impaired  child  and  a  language-normal 
child  matched  on  the  basis  of  nonverbal  intelligence, 
chronological  age,  socioeconomic  status,  and  sex.  The 
children  ranged  in  age  from  7  to  11  years. 

There  were  two  basic  data  collection  procedures,  norm- 
referenced  testing  and  language  sampling.   Formal  assessment 
procedures  were  directed  by  the  Child  Language  Processing 
Model  (Aram  &  Nation,  1977) .   The  model  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  disordered  language  behavior  is  a  reflection 
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of  disrupted  language  processes  within  three  major 
processing  segments.  Thirteen  norm-referenced  tests  and 
subtests  were  administered  to  each  child. 

The  sampling  procedures  were  used  to  yield  a  data  base 
for  the  analysis  of  semantic  diversity,  syntactic 
complexity,  and  several  aspects  of  pragmatics.   All  children 
were  engaged  in  four  conversational  play  activities,  an 
" El ici ted-Language"  segment  called  School ,  two  "Script-Based 
Play"  activities  called  Art  Class  and  Planting  a  Garden,  and 
a  "Barrier-Task  Play"  activity.   Videotaped  language  samples 
of  the  school,  art,  and  garden  segments  were  analyzed  to 
determine  the  communicative  functions  of  each  of  the 
children's  utterances.   In  addition,  the  children's 
performance  in  verbal  turn-taking,  topic  manipulation, 
conversational  replies,  and  communicative  repairs  was 
evaluated.   The  samples  were  further  analyzed  to  determine 
each  child's  semantic  diversity,  syntactic  complexity,  and 
phonological  performance.   The  "Barrier-Task  Play"  segment 
was  analyzed  to  evaluate  each  child's  presuppos i t ional 
skills.   In  addition  to  the  pragmatic  analysis,  the 
individual  utterances  were  evaluated  to  determ.ine  the 
subject's  semantic  diversity  (type-token  ratios)  and 
syntactic  development. 

Videotaped  language  samples  were  comprehensively 
transcribed  for  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors.   Traditional 
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orthographic  symbols  were  used  throughout  the  transcript. 
Contextual  notations  were  provided  as  appropriate. 

To  establish  intrajudge  reliability  the  examiner 
recoded  25%  of  each  child's  data  from  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  analyses.   A  coefficient  of  .97  was  achieved  for 
the  intrajudge  reliability.   Interjudge  reliability  for  the 
language  sampling  data  was  established  by  having  an  ASHA 
certified  speech-language  pathologist  recede  twenty-five 
percent  of  all  syntactic,  semantic,  and  pragmatic  param.eters 
from  each  language-impaired  child's  communication  sample.   A 
coefficient  of  .89  was  obtained  for  the  interjudge 
reliability. 

Case  Study  One 
Subjects 

The  first  case  study  compared  the  linguistic 
performance  of  two  eleven-year-old  Black  males.   A.D.  was 
the  language-impaired  subject  and  R.A.  was  his  language- 
normal  control.   Both  of  the  children  were  in  fifth  grade 
and  attended  public  schools  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 


Norm-Referenced  Test  Results 

Six  norm-referenced  tests  were  administered  to  each 
child.   These  tests  n.easured  auditory  perceptual  skills, 
semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension,  syntactic  repetition, 
metalinguistic  skills,  word-finding  skills,  and  oral  motor 
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skills.   The  results  of  the  auditory  perceptual  skills  tests 
are  presented  in  Table  3-1.   All  other  norm-referenced  test 
results  are  presented  in  Table  3-2. 

Auditory  Perceptual  Skills  Battery.   The  Auditory 
Discrimination  and  Auditory  Mecory  subtests  from  the 
Goldman-Fr istoe-Woodcock  Auditory  Skills  battery   were 
administered  to  assess  each  child's  auditory  perceptual 
abilities:  Auditory  Discrimination  and  Auditory  Memory. 

There  was  some  variability  between  the  performance  of 
the  two  children  on  the  auditory  perceptual  skills  subtests. 
A.D.  obtained  a  combined  raw  score  of  289  on  parts  I,  II, 
and  III  of  the  Auditory  Discrimination  subtest.   This  score 
corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of  7.3  years  and  placed 
him  at  the  fifth  percentile.   R.A.  obtained  a  combined  raw 
score  of  297  on  the  Auditory  Discrimination  subtest.   This 
score  corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of  14.2  and  places 
him  at  the  sixty-eighth  percentile. 

The  Auditory  Memory  subtest  is  comprised  of  three 
segm.ents:  recognition,  content,  and  sequencing.   Both  A.D. 
and  R.A's  performance  on  the  "recognition"  section  of  the 
Auditory  Memory  subtest  yielded  a  raw  score  of  99  v;hich 
corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of  8.2  years  and  places 
them  at  the  fourteenth  percentile.   Each  of  the  children 
obtained  lower  than  expected  scores  for  their  ages  on  the 
"content"  section  of  the  Auditory  Memory  subtest.   Doth 
A.D.'s  raw  score  of  6  with  its  corresponding  age  equivalency 
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of  4.10  and  R.A.'s  raw  score  of  13  with  its  age  equivalency 
of  5.11  places  them  below  the  first  percentile.   The 
subjects  showed  considerable  variability  in  their 
performances  on  the  "sequencing"  segment.   A.D.  obtained  a 
raw  score  of  47  and  an  age  equivalency  of  9.6  which  places 
him  at  the  thirtieth  percentile.   R.A.  obtained  a  raw  score 
of  84  and  an  age  equivalency  of  18.11  which  placed  him  above 
the  ninety-ninth  percentile. 

In  summary,  A.D's  auditory  discrimination  scores  place 
him  well  below  the  fiftieth  percentile.   R.A.'s  scores  were 
considerably  above  the  fiftieth  percentile.   The  subjects 
obtained  identical  scores  on  the  recognition  section  of  the 
auditory  memory  subtest.   Both  subjects  obtained  scores  on 
the  content  section  of  the  auditory  memory  subtest  that  were 
well  below  what  is  expected  for  their  age.   Their  scores 
placed  them  below  the  first  percentile.   A.D.'s  scores  on 
the  auditory  sequencing  section  fell  well  below  the  fiftieth 
percentile  while  R.A.'s  score  was  above  the  ninety-ninth 
percent  i le . 

Semiantic  and  Syntactic  Comprehension.   Four  measures  of 
semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  and  were  given  to  each 
child.   The  subjects  demonstrated  noteworthy  differences  in 
their  lexical  comprehension  abilities  as  measured  by  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.   A.D.  obtained  a  raw  score 
of  64  which  corresponds  to  a  standard  score  of  43  and  a 
semantic  comprehension  age  equivalent  of  5.6.   These  results 
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suggest  that  A.D.  is  functioning  below  two  standard 
deviations  from  the  mean  for  his  age.   R.A.  obtained  a  raw 
score  of  113.   His  score  corresponds  to  a  standard  score  of 
96  and  a  semantic  comprehension  age  equivalent  of  10.10. 
R.A.'s  scores  suggest  that  he  is  functioning  within  the 
normal  range  for  his  age. 

A.D.  and  R.A.  exhibited  significant  differences  in 
their  com.prehension  of  syntactic  structure  as  measured  by 
the  Token  Test  for  Children.   A.D.  received  a  raw  score  of 
39  which  corresponds  to  a  standard  age  score  of  478  and  a 
grade  score  of  480.   Standard  scores  between  495  and  505  are 
considered  to  be   within  the  average  range.   R.A.  received  a 
raw  score  of  60  on  the  Token  Test.   His  bcore  corresponds 
with  a  standard  age  score  and  grade  score  of  505.   Standard 
scores  below  494  are  considered  to  be  inferior  and  indicate 
a  need  for  additional  testing.  Scores  below  494  are 
considered  to  be  inferior  and  indicates  a  need  for 
additional  testing  in  the  area  of  semantics  and  syntax. 
Those  children  scoring  in  the  range  of  minus  three  standard 
deviations  will  have  scored  more  poorly  than  approximately 
97%  of  the  standardizing  group  of  children.   A.D.'s  scores 
place  him  well  below  the  third  standard  deviation  indicating 
a  significant  deficit  in  the  area  of  syntactic 
comprehension.   R.A.'s  scores  fall  within  the  high  range  of 
normalcy  for  his  age  group. 
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The  Test  of  Auditory  Comprehension  of  Language,  which 
measures  syntactic  comprehension,  does  not  provide  normative 
data  for  children  over  10  years  old.   Although  the  subjects 
were  11  years  old  at  the  time  of  testing,  results  from  this 
test  were  used  to  provide  further  comparisons  of  the 
children's  comprehension  abilities.   The  test  is  comprised 
of  three  sections:  Word  Classes,  Grammatical  Morphemes,  and 
Elaborated  Sentences.   The  subjects  performed  similarly  in 
the  Word  Classes  category.   A.D.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  36 
while  R.A.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  40.   A.D.'s  raw  score  in 
the  Grammatical  Morphemes  section  was  15  and  R.A.'s  raw 
score  was  40.   Even  greater  differences  were  observed  in  the 
Elaborated  Sentences  section.   A.D.  obtained  a  raw  score  of 
9  and  R.A.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  40.   The  mean  syntactic 
comprehension  age  for  A.D.  was  4.5.   R.A.  responded 
correctly  to  all  of  the  items  in  the  test  and  therefore 
derr.onstrated  a  ceiling  level  performance  of  at  least  10 
years . 

In  summary,  A.D.  demonstrated  markedly  lower 
functioning  on  all  of  the  semantic  and  syntactic 
comprehension  measures  than  his  control.   A.D.'s  semantic 
comprehension  scores  suggest  that  he  is  functioning  below 
two  standard  deviations  from  the  mean  for  his  age.   R.A.'s 
semantic  comprehension  scores  suggest  that  he  is  functioning 
within  the  normal  range  for  his  age.   A.D.  exhibited  a 
significant  deficit  in  his  comprehension  of  syntactic 
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structures  on  two  seperate  measures.   R.A.'s  scores  on  both 
measures  indicate  that  his  comprehension  of  syntactic 
structures  is  well  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 

Repetition,  Metalinguistic  and  Word-Finding  Skills. 
Three  measures  were  used  to  assess  each  child's  repetition, 
metalinguistic,  and  word-finding  skills.   The  Sentence 
Repetition  subtest  of  the  Test  of  Language  Development  was 
used  to  provide  a  measure  of  each  child's  expressive  syntax. 
The  Similarities  subtest  from  the  Weschler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children-Revised  was  used  to  obtain  information 
about  each  child's  metalinguistic  skills.   The  Test  of  K'ord- 
Finding  was  used  to  evaluate  each  child's  word-finding 
skills. 

Differences  were  observed  between  the  two  children's 
performances  on  the  Sentence  Repetition  subtest  of  the  Test 
of  Language  Development.   A.D.  correctly  responded  to  15 
(50%)  of  the  30  test  items.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  6.8  years.   R.A.  correctly  responded  to  28 
(93%)  of  the  items.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  at  least  9.5  years.   Som.e  variability  was 
observed  between  the  children's  performances  on  the 
Similarities  subtest  of  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  tor 
Children -Re vised .   A.D.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  11  which 
corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of  11.12.   R.A.  obtained  a 
raw  score  of  18  which  corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of 
15+. 
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The  Test  of  Word-Finding  was  used  to  evaluate  each 

child's  word-finding  skills.  A.D.  was  not  able  to  achieve  a 
basal  score  on  the  comprehension  section  or  the  test. 
According  to  the  instructions  in  the  administrative  manual, 
the  Test  of  Word-Finding  cannot  be  administered  if  the  child 
demonstrates  poor  comprehension  of  the  test  itens.   Thus, 
the  Test  of  tJord-Finding  was  net  appropriate  for  assessing 
A.D.'s  word  finding  skills.   R.A.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  89 
on  the  Test  of  Word-Finding.   His  performance  represented  a 
profile  of  a  fast  and  accurate  namer. 

In  summary,  A.D.  exhibited  lower  functioning  in 
repetition,  metalinguistic,  and  word-finding  skills  than  his 
control.   His  metalinguistic  scores  were  within  the  normal 
range  for  his  age.   A.D.'s  scores  suggest  a  deficit  in 
expressive  syntax.   His  performance  on  the  Test  of  Word 
Finding  was  inconclusive  because  of  his  low  comprehension 
skills. 

Oral  Motor  and  Articulatory  Skills.   Three  tests  were 
used  to  measure  the  oral  motor  skills  of  the  children  in  the 
present  study.   The  Dwor k in-Culat ta  Oral  Mechanism 
Examination  was  used  to  obtain  information  about  the 
structure  and  function  of  each  child's   oral  speech 
mechanism.   Each  child  demonstrated  normal  structure  and 
function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism.   The  Goldman-Fr istoe 
Test  of  Articulation  was  used  to  measure  the  accuracy  of 
each  child's  production  of  sounds  in  words  and  in  sentences. 
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It  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  Kahn-Lewls  Phonological 
Analysis . 

The  only  misar t iculat ion  exhibited  by  A.D.  was 
substitution  of  the  /w/  for  /r/  in  the  initial  position  of 
words,  and  A.D.'s  articulation  of  single  words  and  sentences 
was  very  intelligible.   No  misar t iculat ions  were  evident  in 
R.A.'s  test  results.   Therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
conduct  a  phonological  analysis  on  these  language  samples. 

Results  of  Sampling  Techniques 


Semantic  Diversity.   Eight  non-standardized  procedures 
were  used  to  obtain  information  about  each  child's  semantic, 
syntactic,  and  pragmatic  skills.   The  eight  areas  assessed 
included  semantic  diversity,  syntactic  complexity, 
communicative  functions,  verbal  turn-taking,  topic 
manipulation,  conversational  replies,  communicative  repairs, 
and  presupposi t ional  skills. 

The  Word-Class  Inventory  for  School  Age  Children 
(Bennett  &  Alter,  1985)  procedure  was  used  to  determine  each 
child's  type-token  ratio.   According  to  its  authors,  this  is 
a  measure  of  the  diversity  of  expressive  vocabulary.   A 
type-token  ratio  was  calculated  on  the  second  set  of  50 
sentences  selected  from  each  child's   syntactic  analysis. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  3-3. 

In  his  50-utterance  sample,  A.D.  produced  190  total 
words  and  73  different  words  yielding  a  TTR  of  3.74.   R.A. 
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produced  a  total  of  469  words  and  152  different  words 

yielding  a  TTR  of  4.97.  The  mean  number  of  different  words 
that  children  at  this  age  are  expected  to  produce  is  187.8 
with  a  range  of  155-222  words.   The  mean  total  num.ber  of 
words  expected  is  445.9  with  a  range  of  362-529  words.   The 
mean  expected  TTR  is  6.29  with  a  range  of  5.76-6.83  (Bennett 
&  Alter,  1985).   A.D.'s  total  number  of  words  and  total 
number  of  different  words  falls  well  below  the  range 
expected  for  a  child  his  age.   R.A.'s  overall  total  number 
of  words  and  total  number  of  different  words  were  within  the 
age  appropriate  range  for  his  age.   Both  children's  TTR's 
fell  below  the  expected  range.   A.D.'s  TTR  of  3.74  is  3.74 
standard  deviations  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the  expected 
range  and  R.A.'s  TTR  of  4.97  is  1.46  standard  deviations 
below  the  lower  boundary  of  this  range. 

Further,  each  subject's  TTR  data  was  computed  for  all 
utterances  produced  in  each  of  the  three  language  activities 
(school,  art,  garden).   The  analyses  are  presented  in  Table 
3-4.   A.D.  produced  268  total  words  during  the  school 
activity,  179  during  the  art  activity,  and  203  during  the 
garden  activity.   He  produced  122  different  words  during  the 
school  segment,  73  during  the  art  segment,  and  77  during  the 
garden  segment.   R.A.  produced  704  total  words  during  the 
school  activity,  488  during  the  art  activity,  and  330  during 
the  garden  activity.   He  produced  263  different  words  during 
the  school  segment,  115  during  the  art  segment,  and  127 
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during  the  garden  segment.   There  are  no  norms  available  for 
interpreting  these  data.   However,  A.D.  produced  far  fevver 
total  words  and  different  words  in  all  three  tasks  than  did 
his  cont  rol . 

In  summary,  A.D.'s  total  number  of  words  and  total 
number  of  different  words  falls  well  below  the  range 
expected  for  a  child  his  age  and  R.A.'s  total  number  of 
words  and  total  number  of  different  were  within  the  age- 
appropriate  range  for  his  age.   Both  children's  TTR's  fell 
below  the  expected  range.   A.D.'s  TTR  was  well  below  the 
mean  expected  for  his  age.   R.A.'s  TTR  was  slightl;^  also 
below  the  mean  expected  for  his  age.   A.D.  produced  far 
fewer  total  words  and  different  words  in  all  three  tasks 
than  his  control. 

Syntactic  Complexity.   Each  child's  expressive  syntax 
was  exam.ined  using  the  Language  Sampling,  Analysis,  and 
Training  procedure.   Sentences  of  two  or  more  morphemes  were 
taken  from  the  school,  art,  and  garden  activities  and 
included  in  the  sample.   Unintelligible  utterances  were 
excluded  from  the  sample.   The  number  of  words  and  morphemes 
were  calculated  for  each  sentence  according  to  the 
instructions  in  the  examiner's  manual.   A  comparison  of  A.D. 
and  R.A.'s  syntactic  profiles  is  presented  in  Table  3-5. 

A.D.'s  sample  yielded  108  scorable  sentences.  R.A.'s 
sample  produced  137  scorable  sentences.  A.D.  produced  476 
words  and  575  morphemes.   R.A.  produced  1385  words  and  1535 
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morphemes.   The  mean  number  of  words  per  sentence  was  4.49 
for  A.D.  and  10.0  for  R.A.   A.D.  produced  an  average  of  5.4 
morphemes  per  sentence  and  R.A.  produced  an  average  of  11.1 
morphem.es  per  sentence.   Each  subject's  mean  number  of  words 
and  mean  num.ber  of  morphemes  were  added  together  and  divided 
to  obtain  the  word-morpheme  index.   A.D.  obtained  a  wora- 
morpheme  index  of  4.9  and  R.A.  obtained  a  word-morpheme 
index  of  10.5.   Each  child  was  assigned  to  a  linguistic 
level  on  the  basis  of  his  word-morpheme  index.   A.D.  was 
assigned  to  Level  IV  and  R.A.  was  assigned  to  Level  VI+. 
These  levels  represent  an  attempt  to  objectify  the  current 
status  of  a  child's  syntactic  functioning  and  is  one  of 
several  measures  that  are  used  to  obtain  a  precise 
description  of  the  child's  present  productive  system. 

Fourteen  (12%)  of  A.D.'s  108  sentences  were  complex 
sentences.   Sixty-four  (47%)  of  R.A.'s  137  sentences  were 
complex  sentences.   A.D.'s  sentences  ranged  from  two  words 
and  two  morphemes  to  fifteen  words  and  eighteen  morphemes  in 
length.   R.A.'s  shortest  sentence  contained  two  words  and 
two  morphemes  and  his  longest  sentence  contained  twenty-nine 
words  and  thirty-one  morphemes. 

In  summary,  A.D.'s  sample  yielded  fewer  sentences, 
fewer  words  per  sentence,  fewer  morphemes,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences   than  his  control.   A.D.'s  performiance  suggests  a 
marked  deficit  in  syntactic  skills.   R.A.'s  performance  was 
well  within  the  expected  range  for  his  aye. 
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Coir.nnunicat  1  ve  Functions.   These  data  represent  all 

utterances  from  the  school,  art,  and  gardening  samples 

com.bined.  The  communicative  function  of  each  child's 

individual  utterances  was  determined  using  Tough's  (1377) 

system.   Each  utterance  was  coded  as  fulfilling  one  of  four 

communicative  functions:  directives,  interpretat i ves , 

projectives,  and  relationals.   Any  utterance  with  which  the 

child  seemed  to  be  providing  instructions,  demonstration, 

self-direction,  collaboration,  and/or  forward  planning  was 

classified  as  a  directive  statement.   A.ny  utterance  that  the 

child  used  to  report  information  or  to  provide  elaboration 

of  details  was  classified  as  an  interpretative  statement. 

Projectives  were  considered  to  be  child  utterances  that  were 

used  to  predict,  imagine  or  show  empathy.   Relational 

statements  included  all  utterances  that  were  used  to  promote 

various  types  of  social  interplay  between  the  child  and  the 

conversational  partner,  including  those  statements  that  the 

child  used  to  express  his  needs,  protect  his  interest, 

provide  justifications,  make  criticisms,  and  make  threats. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  3-6. 

Considerable  variability  was  observed  between  the  subjects' 

performance  in  the  directives  category.   Eleven  percent  of 

A.D.'s  productions  were  directives  and  43%  of  R.A.'s 

production  were  directives.   The  subjects  also  showed 

differences  in  their  use  of  interpretat ives .   Eighty  percent 

of  A.D.'s  utterances  fell  into  that  category  while  45%  of 
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R.A.'s  Utterances  were  interpretat i ves .   Both  cnildren  used 
a  very  low  rate  of  projectives.   A.D.  pr(jduced  no 
projectives  and  only  4%  of  R.A.'s  utterances  were  considered 
to  fall  into  that  category.   A.D.  and  R.A.  also  showed  low 
performances  in  the  relationals  category.   Nine  percent  of 
A.D.'s  utterances  were  relationals  while  eight  percent  of 
R.A.'s  productions  were  relationals. 

Each  utterance  was  further  categorized  as  an 
information  statement  or  as  a  behavior  request.   The  results 
of  the  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  3-7.   No  behavior 
requests  were  produced  by  either  subject.   Twelve  percent 
(19)  of  A.D.'s  utterances  were  information  requests.   R.A. 
made  no  requests  for  information. 

The  largest  single  category  of  productions  by  either 
child  was  information  statements.   This  category  represented 
88%  (135)  of  A.D.'s  utterances  and  100%  (109)  of  R.A.'s 
utterances . 

In  summary,  A.D.  produced  fewer  directives  and  fewer 
projectives  than  did  his  control.   He  produced  more  requests 
for  information,  interpretat i ves ,  and  relationals  than  R.A. 
Both  children  produced  more  utterances  in  the  information 
statements  category  than  any  other. 


Verbal  Turn-Taking 

The  following  aspects  of  verbal  turn-taking  were 
examined:  initiations,  responses,  and  exchanges  per  topic. 
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These  measures  are  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in 
proportions.   Child  initiations  of  turns  were  statements  or 
questions  that  resulted  in  some  type  of  verbal  response  from 
the  partner.   Child  responses  were  replies  to  the  partner's 
statements  or  questions.   Exchanges  per  topic  were  the 
number  of  verbal  turns  that  the  child  engaged  in  while 
discussing  a  single  topic.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
presented  in  Table  3-8. 

Considerable  differences  were  noted  between  the  number 
of  verbal  initiations  of  turns  by  A.D.  and  R.A.   A.D. 
initiated  2%  (1)  of  the  turns  during  the  school  activity,  8% 
(4)  during  the  art  activity,  and  28%  (20)  during  the  garden 
activity.   A.D.'s  proportion  of  initiations  across  tasks  was 
14%  (25).  R.A.  produced  no  initiations  of  turns  during  the 
school  activity,  however  he  initiated  59%  (32)  of  the  turns 
during  the  art  activity,  and  58%  (18)  of  the  turns  during 
the  garden  activity.   R.A.'s  proportion  of  initiations 
across  tasks  was  42%  (50). 

The  proportion  of  responses  produced  by  A.D.  to  his 
partner's  initiations  was  98%  (54)  during  the  school 
activity,  93%  (51)  during  the  art  activity,  and  60%  (26) 
during  the  garden  activity.   Kis  proportion  of  responses  was 
84%  (131)  across  all  three  activities.   R.A.'s  proportion  of 
responses  was  100%  (32)  during  the  school  activity,  55%  (18) 
during  the  art  activity,  and  57%  (12)  during  the  garden 
activity.   His  proportion  of  responses  was  72%  (91). 
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Differences  were  also  observed  between  the  children's  number 
of  utterances  per  turn.   A.D.  produced  1.05  utterances  per 
turn  during  the  school  task,  1.04  utterances  per  turn  during 
the  art  task,  and  1.08  utterances  per  turn  during  the  garden 
task.   His  mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn  across 
settings  was  1.04.   R.A.  produced  1.94  utterances  per  turn 
during  the  school  task,  1.2  utterances  per  turn  during  the 
art  task,  and  1.3  utterances  per  turn  during  the  garden 
task.   His  mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn  across 
settings  was  1.44. 

Topic  Manipulation.   Toj-ic  initiations,  on-topic 
exchanges,  and  utterances  per  topic  measures  were  calculated 
to  assess  the  subjects'  topic  manipulation  skills.   Tnese 
measures  will  be  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in 
proportions.   Topic  initiations  were  those  child  utterances 
that  introduced  a  new  subject  to  the  conversation.   On-topic 
exchanges  were  those  child  utterances  that  served  to  " 
continue  conversation  around  a  previously  introduced 
subject.   The  number  of  topic  initiations  and  on-topic 
exchanges  was  calculated  for  each  sample.   The  researcher 
then  determined  the  proportion  of  these  measures  by  dividing 
the  number  of  child-initiated  topics  by  the  total  number  of 
topics  initiated.   The  number  of  on-topic  exchanges  produced 
by  each  child  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  exchanges. 
This  analysis  yielded  the  proportion  of  child-initiated 
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topics  and  on-topic  exchanges  produced  by  each  child  across 

settings.   These  results  are  presented  in  Table  3-9. 

A.D.  produced  fewer  topic  initiations  than  did  his 
control.   He  initiated  no  topics  during  the  school  task,  16% 
(3)  of  the  topics  during  the  art  task,  and  32%  (12)  of  the 
topics  during  the  garden  task.   A.D.'s  proportion  of  topic 
initiations  across  settings  was  23%  (15).   R.A.  initiated  no 
topics  during  the  school  task,  67%  (4)  of  the  topics  during 
the  art  task,  and  50%  (7)  of  the  topics  during  the  garden 
task.   R.A.'s  proportion  of  responses  across  settings  was 
34%  (11)  . 

Differences  were  observed  between  the  performances  of 
the  two  children  in  the  number  of  their  on-topic  exchanges. 
A.D.  produced  a  total  of  55  on-topic  exchanges  during  the 
school  task,  47  during  the  art  task,  and  42  during  the 
garden  task.   This  performance  represents  a  proportion  of 
6.1  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  school  task,  2.5 
exchanges  per  topic  during  the  art  task,  and  1.1  exchanges 
per  topic  during  the  garden  task.   A.D.'s  mean  number  of  on- 
topic  exchanges  across  tasks  was  2.2.   R.A.  produced  32  on- 
topic  exchanges  during  the  school  task,  45  during  the  art 
task,  and  22  during  the  garden  task.   This  performance 
represents  a  proportion  of  2.6  exchanges  per  topic  during 
the  school  task,  7.5  excnanges  per  topic  during  the  art 
task,  and  1.6  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  garden  task. 
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R.A.'s  mean  number  of  on-topic  exchanges  across  settings  was 

3.1. 

Conversational  Replies.   The  categories  used  in  this 
assessment  were  based  on  a  protocol  presented  by  Leonard 
(1986).   The  protocol  examines  children's  verbal  responses 
to  their  partner's  questions,  statements,  and  directives. 
Seven  categories  of  responses  to  questions  and  eight 
categories  of  responses  to  statements  and  directives  were 
examined.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in 
Table  3-10. 

A.D.  and  R.A.  exhibited  similar  performances  in  their 
responses  to  questions  and  answers  across  tasks.   Twenty-six 
percent  (34)  of  A.D.'s  responses  were  affirm.ative  answers  to 
yes-no  questions,  7%  (3)  were  negative  responses  to  yes-no 
questions,  41%  (55)  were  choice  responses  to  questions,  11% 

(15)  were  clarification  requests  to  questions,  1%  (2)  were 
affirmations  to  statements,  6%  (5)  were  compliances  with 
directives,  .5%  (1)  v/ere  noncompliances  to  directives,  1% 
(1)  were  expansions  of  statements  or  directives,  2%  (3)  were 
clarification  of  statements  or  directives,  and  1%  (2)  were 
imitations  of  statements  or  diirectives.   Twenty-one  percent 

(16)  of  R.A.'s  responses  were  affirmative  answers    to  yes-no 
questions,  6%  (5)  were  negative  responses  to  yes-no 
questions,  4%  (3)  were  alternatives  to  questions,  40%  (31) 
were  choice  responses  to  questions,  1%  (1)  were  affirmations 
of  statements,  6%  (5)  were  compliances  to  directives,  4%  (3) 
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were  alternatives  to  statements  or  directives,  and  13%  (14) 

were  expansions  of  statements  or  directives. 

In  summary,  the  subjects  showed  similar  responses  to 
questions  and  answers  with  a  few  exceptions.   The  most 
notable  differences  were  in  the  areas  of  clarification 
requests  to  questions  and  expansions  of  statements  or 
directives.   Eleven  percent  of  A.D.'s  responses  were 
clarification  requests  to  questions.   R.A.  made  no  such 
responses.   A.D.'s  expansions  of  statements  or  directives 
represented  only  1%  of  his  responses  while  R.A.'s  expansions 
represented  18%  of  his  responses. 

Communicative  Repairs.   Marked  differences  v/ere 
observed  between  the  performances  of  the  two  children 
relative  to  communicative  breakdowns.   The  results  are 
presented  in  Table  3-11.  There  were  18  (5%)  breakdowns 
across  the  three  tasks  for  A.D.  and  2  (s.5%)  breakdowns  for 
R.A.   Different  strategies  were  emiployed  by  the  children  as 
they  attempted  to  repair  their  communicative  breakdowns. 
A.D.  initiated  7  (39%)  of  the  repair  attempts  when 
communicative  breakdowns  occurred  while  R.A.  initiated  1 
(50%)  repair  attempts.   A.D  was  successful  on  100%  of  his 
attempts  and  R.A.  was  successful  on  100%  of  his  attempts. 
Four  (40%)  of  A.D.'s  strategies  were  contingent  queries 
(i.e.  questions  seeking  clarification  or  additional 
information)  and  six  (60%)  were  exact  repetitions  of  the 
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questions  posed  by  the  examiner.   R.A.'s  used  contingent 
queries  as  his  repair  strategy  100%  of  the  time. 

In  summary,  A.D.'s  sample  yielded  far  more 
communicative  breakdowns  than  did  his  control's. 
Proportionately  he  initiated  fewer  repair  attem.pts  than 
R.A..   When  attempting  to  repair  the  breakdown,  A.D.  used 
exact  repetitions  60%  of  the  time  and  contingent  queries  40% 
of  the  time.   R.A.  used  contingent  queries  exclusively  as 
his  repair  strategy. 

Presupposi  t  ion .   The  "Barrier-Task  Play"  activity  was 
used  to  gather  information  concerning  each  child's  mastery 
of  presuppos i t ional  skills.   Quantitative  measures  (number 
of  turns  required,  number  of  errors)  and  qualitative 
measures  (types  of  errors  including  missing  referents, 
substitutions,  deletion  of  descriptors,  pantomirr.es)  v.-ere 
used  in  this  analysis.   The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Table  3-12. 

Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the  performances  of 
the  two  children.   A.D.  required  54  turns  to  complete  the  15 
tasks  and  R.A.  required  37.   A.D.'s  produced  40  errors 
whereas  R.A.  produced  only  5  errors.   The  largest  single 
category  of  errors  for  each  child  was  deletion  of 
descriptors.   A.D.  had  23  errors  in  that  category  and  R.A. 
had  4.   A.D.'s  other  errors  included  4  missing  referents,  12 
substitution  errors,  and  1  pantomiime.   R.A.'s  other  error 
was  one  missing  referent.   Substitution  errors  involved  the 
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child's  production  of  the  wrong  referent  or  descriptor. 
Pantomimes  involved  the  child's  "acting  out"  of  specific 
actions  instead  of  giving  verbal  instructions.  The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  3.10.   In  sumraary, 
A.D.  required  far  more  presuppos i t ional  turns  and  produced 
far  more  errors  than  his  control. 

Summary .   A.D.  performed  considerably  lower  than  R.A. 
on  all  norm-referenced  measures  with  the  exception  of 
auditory  memory  for  recognition  and  auditory  memiory  for 
content.   A.D.  also  demonstrated  lower  performance  than  R.A. 
on  several  non-norm-referenced  measures. 

A.D.  showed  lower  functioning  in  auditory 
discrimination  and  auditory  sequential  memory  skills.  R.A.'s 
auditory  perceptual  skills  are  within  the  normal  range  for 
his  age.   A.D.'s  semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  scores 
suggest  that  he  is  functioning  far  below  the  expected  range 
for  his  age.   R.A.'s  scores  suggest  that  he  is  functioning 
within  the  normal  range  for  his  age.   A.D.  also  demonstrated 
very  low  functioning  in  expressive  syntax.   R.A. 
demonstrated  ceiling  performance  on  the  expressive  syntax 
task.   Although  both  ctiildren's  metalinguistic  scores  fall 
within  the  normal  range  for  their  age,  A.D.'s  were  generally 
much  lower  than  those  of  his  control.   A  comparison  of  A.D. 
and  R.A.'s  word-finding  skills  could  not  be  made  because 
A.D.  did  not  achieve  basal  performance  on  the  com^prehens  ion 
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section  of  the  word-t ind ing  test.   R.A.  demonstrated  word- 
finding  skills  that  are  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 

Both  children  demonstrated  norrr.al  structure  and 
function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism.   A.D,  exhibited  one 
articulation  error,  substitution  of  the  /w/  for  the  /r/  in 
the  initial  position  of  words.   R.A.  produced  no 
articulation  errors. 

A.D.'s  performance  in  the  area  of  semantic  diversiti- 
was  markedly  different  from  R.A.'s.   A.D.  produced  far  fewer 
words  and  far  fewer  different  words  than  his  control.   His 
perform.ance  falls  well  below  the  range  expected  for  a  child 
his  age.   R.A.'s  performance  was  within  the  appropriate 
range  for  his  age.   A.D.'s  TTR  was  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  his  control.   Both  children's  TTR's  were  below  the 
mean  expected  for  their  age. 

A.D.  demonstrated  considerably  lower  skills  in  the  area 
of  syntactic  complexity  than  did  his  control.   He  produced 
far  fewer  sentences,  words,  morphemes,  words  per  sentence, 
and  complex  sentences  than  R.A.. 

The  children  exhibited  different  performances  in  the 
communicative  functions  of  the  utterances  they  produced.  . 
A.D.  used  more  directives,  relationals,  interpret  at ives  and 
information  requests  than  his  control.   He  produced  fev/er 
directives,  projectives,  and  information  statements  than  did 
his  control.   Similar  levels  of  performance  were  observed  ir. 
the  children's  responses  to  questions.   This  was  especially 
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observable  in  their  percentage  of  use  of  projectives, 
relationals,  percentage  of  responses  to  partner  utterances 
during  the  school  and  art  tasks,  affirmative  and  negative 
answers  to  yes-no  questions,  choice  responses  to  questions, 
affirmations  of  statem.ents,  and  compliance  with  directives. 
The  most  significant  differences  in  the  subjects'  responses 
to  questions  and  statements  occurred  in  the  areas  of 
clarification  requests  to  questions  and  expansions  ot 
statements  or  directives.   A.D.  produced  considerably  more 
clarification  requests  and  far  fewer  expansions  of 
statem.ents  or  directives  than  his  control. 

Considerable  differences  were  noted  between  the 
children's  verbal  turn-taking  performances.   A.D.  initiated 
far  fewer  verbal  turns  across  all  tasks  than  R.A.   He 
produced  more  responses  to  his  partner's  utterances  than  did 
R.A.   Similar  differences  were  observed  in  the  children's 
topic  manipulation  skills.   A.D.  produced  far  fewer  topic 
initiations  and  utterances  per  turn  than  did  his  control. 
His  number  of  on-topic  exchanges  was  also  lower  than  that  of 
his  control. 

Com.parison  of  the  subjects'  communicative  repair 
strategies  was  noteworthy.   A.D.  had  more  communicative 
breakdowns  and  initiated  fewer  repair  attempts  than  dici  R.A. 
A.D.  tended  to  use  exact  repetitions  of  his  partner's 
utterances  in  addition  to  contingent  queries  as  his  repair 
strategies.   His  control  used  contingent  queries 
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exclusively.   A.D.  also  demonstrated  significantly  lower 

functioning  in  presuppos i t ional  skills  than  his  control.   He 

required  more  presuppos i t ional  turns,  had  more  missing 

referents,  and  produced  several  cohesion  errors. 


Table  3-1.  Subject's  Standard  Scores  on  Auditory  Perceptual 
Skills  Test  Battery 

Auditory  Subtest   Child   Raw     Age     Percent  ile 
Score   Equiv.  Rank   Interpretation 


Discr  iminat  ion 
Tests  I, II,  III 


Auditory  Memory 
(Sequencing ) 


A.D.   289     7.3 
R.A.   297    14.2 


Auditory  Memory  A.D.  9  9 

(Recognition)  R.A.  99 

Auditory  Memory  A.D.  5 

(Content)  R.A.  13 


A.D.   47 
R.A.   84 


8.2 
8.2 

4.10 
5.11 

9.6 
18.11 


5 
68 

14 
14 

<1 
<1 

30 
>99 


Low  for 
C.A. 

High  for 
C.A. 

Low  for 
C.A. 
Low  for 
C.A. 

Low  for 
C.A. 
Low  for 
C.A. 

Low  for 
C.A. 

Higti  for 
C.A. 
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Table  3-2.  Subject's  Scores  on  Measures  of  Semantic  and 

Syntactic  Comprehension,  Repetition,  iietal  ingu  ist  ics  , 
and  Word-Finding. 


Name  of  Test 

Child 

Raw 
Score 

Converted 
Score 

Inter pretat ion 

PPVT 

A.D. 

64 

Age=5 . 6 

Below  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

113 

Age=10.10 

Within  Normal 
Range 

TACL 

Word  Classes 

A.D. 

36 

N/A 

R.A. 

41 

H/A 

Grammat  ical 

A.D. 

15 

N/A 

Morphemes 

R.A. 

48 

N/A 

Elaborated 

A.D. 

9 

N/A 

Sentences 

R.A. 

12 

Total  Scores 

A.D. 

60 

Age  =  4  .  5 

Below  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

120 

Age=9. 11+ 

Within  Normal 
Rauge 

TOLD 

Repet  it  ion 

A.D. 

15/30(50%) 

Age=6.8 

Below  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

28/30(93%) 

1  Age=>9 . 5 

Within  Lvorinal 
Range 

Wise 

Simi lar  i  t  ies 

A.D. 

11 

Age=11.12 

Within  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

18 

Age=15+ 

Within  Normial 
Range 

Token  Test 

A.D. 

39 

478,480 

Below  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

60 

505,505 

Within  Norn;al 
Range 

Word-Finding  Test 

A.D. 

N/A 

N/A 

Below  Normal 
Range 

R.A. 

89 

N/A 

Fast/accurate 
namer 
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Table  3-3.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Standardized  Measure  of 
Lexical  Diversity  (The  Word-Class  Inventory  for 
School-Aged  Children) 


Task/Act  i vi  ty 


A.D.   R.A.   Mean   Range    Interpretation 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/  190 
Total  Words 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/   73 
Different  VJords 


Type-Token  Ratio 


3.74 


469 


445    362-529   Below  Normal 

Range 
445    362-529   Within  Normal 

Range 


187.8   155-222   Below  Normal 

Range 
152   187. 8   155-222   Within  Normal 

Range 

6.29   5.76-6.83  Below  Normal 

Range 
4.97   6.29   5.76-6.83  Below  Normal 

Range 


Table  3-4.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Measures  of  Lexical 
Diversity  on  Three  Activities 


A.D. 

School:  Total  Words       268 
Different  Words   122 


R.A, 

704 
263 


Art:    Total  Words       179 
Different  Words    73 


488 
115 


Garden:  Total  Words       203 
Different  Words   77 


330 
127 


Overall  Total  Words       650 
Overall  Different  Words   272 


2226 
505 
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Table  3-6.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Measures  of  Syntactic 
Product  ion 


Syntactic  Performance 


Child 


Scores   Obtained 


Total  Number  of  Sentences 
Total  Number  of  VJords 
Total  Number  of  Morphemes 
Mean  Number  Vvords/Sentence 
Mean  Number  Morphemes/Sentence 
Vv'ord-Morpheme  Index 
Assigned  Linguistic  Level 
Number  of  Complex  Sentences 


A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 

A.D. 
R.A. 


Proportion  of  Complex  Sentences     A.D. 

R.A. 


108 
137 

476 
1385 

575 
1535 

4.49 
10.0 

5.4 
11.1 

4.9 
10.5 

IV 

VI  + 

14 
64 

12% 
47% 


Table  3-6.  Subjects'  Percentage  of  Use  of  Tough's  Communicative 
Funct  ions 


A.D. 


R.A. 


Di  rect  ive 
Interpretat  ive 
Project  ive 
Relat  ional 


11% 

43% 

80% 

45% 

0% 

4% 

9% 

3% 
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Table  3-7.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of  Behavior 
and  Information  Requests  and  Information  Statements 
During  Three  Play  activities 


Category 


Absolute  Frequency Percentage 


Behavior  Request 
Information  Request 
Information  Statements 


A.D.   R.A, 


0     c 

19      0 
135    109 


A.D.   R.A. 


0%     0% 

12%     0% 
88%   100% 


Table  3-8.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of  Verbal 
Turn-Taking  Measures  During  Three  Play  Activities 


Me  a  s  u  r  e 


Absolute  Frequency 


Percentage 


A.D 
Child  Initiations    25 
Child  Responses      131 
Utterances/Turn      1.04 


R.A, 
50 
62 
1.44 


A.D 


14% 


N/A 


R.A. 
42% 
91% 
N/A 


Table  3-9.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of  Topic 
Manipulation  Measures  During  Three  Play  Activities 


Measure 


Absolute  Frequency Percentage 


A.D.    R.A, 


Topic  Initiation  15  11 

On-Topic  Exchanges  144  99 

Mean  Exchanges  Per  2.2  3.1 
Topic 


A.D. 


R.A, 


23% 

34% 

54% 

56% 

N/A 

N/A 
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Table  3-10.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percent  o£  Ui.e  of 

Conversational  Replies  During  Three  Play  Activities 


Conversational  Replies Frequency Percentage 

A.D.        R.A.        A.D.        R.A, 


0 

0 

0% 

0% 

0 

3 

0% 

4% 

5 

31 

41% 

40% 

Af f irmatives/Yes-No       34         16         26%        21% 
Quest  ions 

Negatives/Yes-No  8  5  7%         6% 

Quest  ions 

Wh- Replacements/ 

Alternatives/Questions 

Choice  Responses/ 
Quest  ions 

Clarification  Requests/   15  0         11%         0% 

Quest  ions 

Repetition  Requests/       0  0  0%         0% 

Quest  ions 

Imitation/Questions        0  0 

Affirmations/Statements    2  1 

CoiTipliance/Direct  ives  5  5 

Refusal/Denial/  0  0 

Statements/Directives 

Noncompliance/Direct ives   1         0 

Alternatives/Statements/   0  3 

Direct  ives 

Expansions  2         14 

Clarification/Statement/   3         0 
Direct  i ve 

Repetition/Statement/      0  0 

Di  rect  i ve 


0% 

0% 

1% 

1% 

6% 

6% 

0% 

0% 

5% 

0% 

0% 

4% 

1% 

18% 

2% 

0% 

0%         0% 


Imitat  ion/Stateir.ent/       2  0  1%         0% 

Di  rect  i ve 
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Table  3-11.  Subjects'  Performance  on   Communicative  Breakdowns 


Analysis  o£  Breakdowns 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Number  of  Breakdowns 

Contingent  Queries 

Repet  it  ion/Quest  ions 

Repair  Attempts/Child 

Successful  Attempts/ 
Child 


A.D. 


R.A, 


A.D. 


R.A, 


18 

2 

5% 

<  .5% 

4 

2 

40% 

100% 

6 

0 

60% 

0% 

7 

1 

39% 

50% 

7 

1 

100% 

100% 

Table  3-12.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Errors  on  the  Barrier-Task 


Total  number  of  turns  required 

Total  number  of  missing  referents 

Total  number  of  substitutions 

Total  number  of  deletions  of  descriptors 

Total  number  of  pantomimes 

Total  number  of  combined  errors 


A.D, 


R.A. 


54 

37 

4 

1 

12 

0 

23 

4 

1 

0 

4  0 

5 
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Case  Study  Two 


Subjects 

The  second  case  study  compared  the  linguistic 
performance  of  two  seven-year-old  Black  males.   B.N.  was  the 
language-impaired  experimental  subject  and  D.J.  was  his 
language-normal  control.   Both  of  the  children  attended 
public  schools  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 


I\form-Ref erenced    Test    Results 

Auditory  Perceptual  Skills  Battery.   The  Auditory 
Discrimination  and  Auditory  Memory  subtests  from  tue 
Goldman-Fr istoe-Woodcock  Auditory  Skills  Battery  were 
administered  to  assess  each  child's  auditory  perceptual 
abilities:  Auditory  Discrimination  and  Auditory  Memory.   The 
results  of  the  auditory  skills  tests  are  presented  in  Table 
3-12. 

There  was  some  variability  between  the  performance  of 
the  tv/o  children  on  the  auditory  perceptual  skills  subtests. 
B.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  85  on  the  Auditory 
Discrimination  subtest.   This  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  5.11  years  and  places  him  at  the  eighteenth 
percentile.   D.J.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  98  on  the  Auditory 
Discrimination  subtest.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  12.2  and  places  him  at  the  eighty-sixth 
percent  i le . 
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The  Auditory  Memory  subtest  is  con;prised  of  three 
segments:  recognition,  content,  and  sequencing.   B.N. 
achieved  a  score  on  the  "recognition"  section  of  the 
Auditory  Memory  subtest  v/hich  places  him  at  the  second 
percentile.   His  age  equivalency  was  4.9.   D.J's  performance 
on  the  "recognition"  section  of  the  Auditory  Memory  subtest 
yielded  a  raw  score  of  100  which  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  8.6  years  and  places  him  at  the  sixty-fourth 
percentile.   E.N.'s  raw  score  of  9  with  its  corresponding 
age  equivalency  of  5.4   on  the  "content"  section  of  the 
Auditory  Memory  Subtest  places  him  at  the  second  percentile. 
D.J.'s  raw  score  of  21  with  its  age  equivalency  of  9.5 
places  him  at  the  seventy-first  percentile.   On  the 
"sequencing"  section,  B.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  33  and  an 
age  equivalency  of  6.9  which  places  him  at  the  thirtieth 
percentile.   D.J.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  76  and  an  age 
equivalency  of  18.11  which  places  him  above  the  ninety-ninth 
percent  i le . 

In  summary,  E.N.'s  scores  on  all  auditory  skills 
subtests  were  considerably  lower  than  his  control's.   B.N.'s 
auditory  discrimination  scores  placed  him  at  the  eighteenth 
percentile.   D.J.'s  scores  place  him  at  the  eighty-sixth 
percentile.   The  subjects  also  demonstrated  markedly 
different  performances  on  the  "recognition"  section  of  the 
auditory  memory  subtest.   B.N.'s  score  places  him  at  the 
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second  percentile  whereas  D.J.'s  scores  place  him  at  the 

sixty-fourth  percentile.   B.N.  obtained  scores  on  the 

"content"  section  of  the  auditory  memory  subtest  that  place 

him  at  the  second  percentile.   D.J.'s  scores  place  him  at 

the  seventy-first  percentile.   B.N.'s  scores  on  the 

"sequencing"  section  of  the  auditory  nerrory  subtest  place 

him  at  the  thirtieth  percentile  while  D.J.'s  scores  place 

him  above  the  ninety-ninth  percentile. 

Semantic  and  Syntactic  Comprehension.   Four  raeasures  of 
semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  were  given  to  each 
child.   The  results  of  these  norm-referenced  tests  are 
presented  in  Table  3-13.   The  subjects  demonstrated  similar 
performances  on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test.   B.N. 
obtained  a  raw  score  of  68  which  corresponds  to  a  standard 
score  of  80  and  a  semantic  comprehension  age  equivalent  of 
5.10  years.   These  results  suggest  that  B.N.  is  slightly 
belov;  the  expected  range  for  his  age.   D.J.  obtained  a  raw 
score  of  70.   Flis  score  corresponded  to  a  standard  score  of 
83  and  a  semantic  comprehension  age  equivalent  of  6.0  years. 
D.J's  scores  suggest  that  he  is  also  functioning  slightly 
below  the  norm.al  range  for  his  age. 

B.N.  and  D.J.  exhibited  similar  performances  on  the 
Token  Test  for  Children.   B.N.  received  a  raw  score  of  41 
which  corresponded  to  a  standard  age  score  of  492  and  a 
grade  score  of  497.    B.N.'s  scores  fall  slightly  below  the 
expected  range  for  a  child  of  his  age.   D.J.  received  a  raw 
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score  of  42  on  the  Token  Test.   His  ccore  corresponded  with 
a  standard  age  score  of  492  and  grade  score  of  497. 
Standard  scores  between  495  and  505  are  considered  to  be 
within  the  average  range.   Grade  scores  below  494  are 
considered  to  be  inferior  and  indicate  a  need  for  additional 
testing.   Both  children's  standard  scores  fell  within  the 
normal  range.   His  standard  grade  score  was  in  the  upper 
range  of  the  first  negative  standard  deviation. 

The  Test  of  Auditory  Comprehension  of  Language,  which 
measures  syntactic  comprehension,  was  used  to  provide 
further  comparisons  of  the  children's  comprehension 
abilities.   The  test  is  comprised  of  three  sections:  VJord 
Classes,  Grammatical  Morphemes,  and  Elaborated  Sentences. 
The  subjects  performed  similarly  on  all  three  test  areas. 
B.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  37  and  D.J.  obtained  a  raw 
score  of  40.   Both  children  obtained  a  raw  score  of  43  in 
the  Grammatical  Morphemes  section.   On  the  Elaborated 
Sentences  section,  B.N.'s  raw  score  was  10  and  D.J.'s  raw 
score  was  11.   B.N.'s  combined  raw  score  was  90  which 
corresponds  to  a  mean  syntactic  comprehension  age  of  6.9 
years  and  D.J.'s  combined  raw  score  was  94  which  corresponds 
to  a  mean  syntactic  comprehension  age  of  6.11  years. 

In  summary,  B.N.  and  D.J.  shewed  similar  levels  of 
functioning  on  all  of  the  semantic  and  syntactic 
comprehension  measures.   The  children's  semantic 
comprehension  scores  suggest  tnat  they  are  both  functioning 
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slightly  below  the  mean  for  their  age.   Similar  performances 
were  also  observed  on  syntactic  comprehension  tasks.   B.N. 
and  D.J.  both  obtained  scores  indicating  that  they  are 
functioning  slightly  below  the  range  of  expectation. 

Repetition,  Metalinguistic  and  Word-Finding  Skills. 
Three  measures  were  used  to  assess  each  child's  repetition, 
metalinguistic,  and  word-finding  skills.   The  Sentence 
Repetition  subtest  of  the  Test  of  Language  Development  was 
used  to  provide  a  measure  of  each  child's  expressive  syntax. 
The  Similarities  subtest  from  the  Heschler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children-Revised  was  used  to  obtain  information 
about  each  child's  metalinguistic  skills.   The  Test  of  Word- 
Finding  was  used  to  evaluate  each  child's  word-finding 
skills. 

Differences  were  observed  between  the  two  children's 
performances  on  the  Sentence  Repetition  subtest  of  the  Test 
of  Language  Development.   B.N.  correctly  responded  to  16 
(53%)  of  the  30  test  items.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  7.1  years.   D.J.  correctly  responded  to  24 
(83%)  of  the  items.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  9.7  years.   Some  variability  was  observed 
between  the  children's  performances  on  the  Similarities 
subtest  of  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children- 
Revised  .   B.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  6  and  an  age 
equivalency  of  7.6  years.   This  compared  with  D.J.'s  raw 
score  of  4  and  an  age  equivalency  of  6.2  years. 
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The  Test  of  Word-Finding  was  used  to  evaluate  each 
child's  word-finding  skills.   B.N.'s  raw  score  of  40  placed 
him  in  the  category  of  a  slow  and  inaccurate  namer.   D.J. 
obtained  a  raw  score  of  48  on  the  Test  of  VJord-Finding .   His 
performance  was  indicative  of  a  profile  of  a  slow  and 
accurate  namer. 

In  summary,  B.N.  exhibited  considerably  lower 
functioning  in  syntactic  repetition  than  his  control.   His 
metalinguistic  scores  were  slightly  higher  than  his 
control's.   B.N.'s  metalinguistic  scores  place  him  within 
the  expected  range  for  his  age.   D.J.'s  scores  are  just 
below  the  expected  range  for  his  age.   B.N.'s  performance  on 
the  Test  of  Word-Finding  represented  a  profile  of  a  slow  and 
inaccurate  namer.   D.J.'s  scores  on  the  Test  of  Word- 
Finding  represented  a  profile  of  a  slow  and  accurate  namer. 

Oral  Motor  and  Articulatory  Skills.   Three  tests  were 
used  to  measure  the  oral  motor  skills  of  the  children  in  the 
present  study.   The  Dwor kin-Culatta  Oral  Mechanism 
Examination  was  used  to  obtain  information  about  the 
structure  and  function  of  each  child's  oral  speech 
mechanism.   Each  child  demonstrated  normal  structure  and 
function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism.  The  Goldman-Fr istoe 
Test  of  Articulation  was  used  to  measure  the  accuracy  of 
each  child's  production  of  sounds  in  words  and  in  sentences. 
The  Kahn-Lewis  Phonological  Analysis  was  usea  to  evaluate 
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each  child's  results  on  the  Goldman-Fr istoe  Test  of 
Articulation  to  determine  the  phonological  processes  used. 
The  children  demonstrated  no  articulation  disorders  during 
the  production  of  single  words  and  sentences.   Therefore,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  conduct  a  phonological  analysis  on 
these  language  samples. 

Results  of  Sampling  Techniques 

Semantic  Diversity.   The  Vvord  Class  Inventory  for 
School  Age  Children  (Bennett  &  Alter,  1985)  procedure  was 
used  to  determine  each  child's  type-token  ratio.   A  type- 
token  ratio  was  calculated  on  the  second  set  of  50  sentences 
selected  from  each  child's  syntactic  analysis.   These  data 
are  presented  in  Table  3-15. 

In  his  50-utterance  sample,  B.N.  produced  191  total 
words  and  84  different  words  yielding  a  TTR  of  4.3.   D.J. 
produced  291  total  words  and  99  different  words  yielding  a 
TTR  of  4.1.   The  mean  number  of  different  words  that 
children  at  this  age  are  expected  to  produce  is  152.0  and 
the  range  is  122-183.   They  are  expected  to  produce  a  mean 
total  of  348.9  words  with  a  range  of  278-421.   The  mean 
expected  TTR  is  5.75  with  a  range  of  5.17-6.31  Bennett  & 
Alter,  1985).   B.N.'s  total  number  of  words  and  total  number 
of  different  words  falls  below  the  range  of  expectation  for 
a  child  his  age.   D.J.'s  overall  total  of  words  falls  within 
the  range  of  expectation  for  his  age  tut  his  overall  total 
of  different  words  falls  slightly  below  the  expected  range. 
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Both  cnildren's  TTR's  fall  below  the  expected  range.   B.N.'s 
TTR  of  4.3  is  1.5  standard  deviations  below  the  expected 
range  and  D.J.'s  is  1.87  standard  deviations  below  the 

range . 

Further,  each  subject's  TTR  data  was  computed  for  all 
utterances  produced  in  each  of  the  three  language  activities 
(school,  art,  garden).   B.N.  produced  164  total  words  during 
the  school  activity,  184  during  the  art  activity,  and  102 
during  the  garden  activity.   He  produced  67  different  words 
during  the  school  segment,  75  during  the  art  segment,  and  54 
during  the  garden  segment.   D.J.  produced  515  total  words 
during  the  school  activity,  497  during  the  art  activity,  and 
277  during  the  garden  activity.   He  produced  200  different 
words  during  the  school  segment,  123  during  the  art  segment, 
and  104  during  the  garden  segment.   There  are  no  norms 
available  for  interpreting  these  data.   B.N.  produced  fewer 
total  words  and  different  words  in  all  three  tasks  than  did 
his  control. 

In  summary,  B.N.'s  total  number  of  words  falls  below 
the  expected  mean  for  his  age.   His  total  number  of 
different  words  was  slightly  below  that  of  his  control.   The 
children  obtained  similar  TTRs .   Both  children's 
performances  were  slightly  below  the  expected  range  for 
their  age. 
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Syntactic  Complexity.   Each  child's  expressive  syntax 
was  examined  using  the  Language  Sampling,  Analysis,  and 
Training  procedure.   Sentences  of  two  or  more  r.icrphemes  v;ere 
taken  from  the  school,  art,  and  garden  activities  and 
included  in  the  sample.   Unintelligible  utterances  were 
excluded  from  the  sample.   The  number  of  words  and  morphemes 
were  calculated  for  each  sentence  according  to  the 
instructions  in  the  examiner's  manual.  A   comparison  of  E.N. 
and  D.J.'s  syntactic  profiles  is  presented  in  Table  3-17. 
B.N.'s  sample  yielded  91  scorable  sentences.   B.J.'s 
sample  produced  164  scorable  sentences.   B.N.  produced  367 
words  and  398  morphemes  in  his  sample.   D.J.  produced  1092 
words  and  1148  morphemes  in  his  sample.   The  mean  number  of 
words  per  sentence  was  4.0  for  B.N.  and  6.7  for  D.J.   B.N. 
produced  an  average  of  4.37  morphemes  per  sentence  and  B.N. 
produced  an  average  of  7.0  morphemes  per  sentence.   Each 
subject's  mean  number  of  words  and  mean  number  of  morphemes 
were  added  together  and  divided  to  obtain  the  word-morpheme 
index.   B.N.  obtained  a  word-morpheme  index  of  4.2  and  D.J. 
obtained  a  word-morpheme  index  of  6.8.   Each  child  was 
assigned  to  a  linguistic  level  on  the  basis  of  his 
word-morpheme  index.   B.N.  was  assigned  to  Level  IV  and  D.J. 
was  assigned  to  Level  VI+.   These  levels  represent  an 
attempt  to  objectify  the  current  status  of  a  child's 
syntactic  functioning  an  is  one  of  several  measures  that  are 
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used  to  obtain  a  precise  description  of  the  child's  present 

productive  system. 

Five  of  B.N.'s  91  sentences,  or  5%,  were  complex 
sentences.   Thirty-eight  of  D.J.'s  164  sentences,  or  23%, 
were  complex  sentences.   B.N.'s  sentences  ranged  from  one 
word  and  tuo   morphemes  to  twelve  words  and  thirteen 
morphemes  in  length.   D.J.'s  shortest  sentence  contained  one 
word  and  two  morphemes  and  his  longest  sentence  contained 
twenty-two  words  and  twenty-three  morphemes. 

In  summary,  B.N.'s  sample  yielded  fewer  sentences, 
fewer  words  per  sentence,  fewer  morphemes,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences  than  did  his  control's.   B.N.'s  perforniance 
suggests  a  deficit  in  syntactic  skills.   D.J.'s  performance 
indicates  that  lie  is  functioning  within  the  normal  range  for 
his  age . 

Communicative  Functions.   The  communicative  function  of 
each  child's  individual  utterances  was  determinea  using 
Tough's  (1977)  system.   Each  utterance  was  coded  as 
fulfilling  one  of  four  communicative  functions:  directives, 
interpretat ives ,  projectives,  and  relationals.   These  data 
represent  all  utterances  from  the  school,  art,  and  gardening 
samples  combined. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table 
3-18.   Each  utterance  v/as  further  categorized  as  an 
information  statement  or  as  a  behavior  request.   The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  3-17.   Some 
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variability  was  observed  between  the  subjects'  performance 
in  the  directives  category.   Twenty-two  percent  of  B.N.'s 
productions  were  directives  and  40%  of  D.J.'s  production 
were  directives.   The  subjects  also  showed  differences  in 
their  use  of  interpretat i ves .   Sixty-two  percent  of  B.N.'s 
utterances  fell  into  that  category  while  32%  of  D.J.'s 
utterances  were  interpretat i ves .   Both  children  used  a  very 
low  rate  of  projectives.   One  percent  of  B.N.  and  D.J.'s 
utterances  were  considered  to  fall  into  that  category.   B.N. 
and  D.J.  showed  similarly  low  performances  in  the 
relationals  category.   Fourteen  percent  of  B.N.'s  utterances 
were  relationals  while  twenty-two  percent  of  D.J.'s 
productions  were  relationals. 

Each  utterance  was  further  categorizea  as  an 
information  statement,  an  information  request,  or  a  behavior 
request.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table 
3-19.   The  subjects  performed  similarly  on  their  use  of 
these  functions.   No  behavior  requests  were  produced  by 
either  subject.   Six  percent  of  B.N.'s  utterances  were 
information  requests.   Three  percent  of  D.J.'s  utterances 
were  requests  for  informiat  ion .   The  largest  single  category 
of  productions  by  either  child  was  information  statements. 
This  category  represented  94%  of  B.N.'s  utterances  and  97% 
of  D.J.'s  utterances. 
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Verbal  Turn-Taking 

The  following  aspects  of  verbal  turn-taking  were 
examined:  initiations,  responses,  and  exchanges  per  topic. 
These  measures  are  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in 
proportions.   Child  initiations  of  turns  were  statements  or 
questions  that  resulted  in  some  type  of  verbal  response  from 
the  partner.   Child  responses  were  replies  to  the  partner's 
statements  or  questions.   Exchanges  per  topic  were  the 
number  of  verbal  turns  that  the  child  engaged  in  while 
discussing  a  single  topic.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
presented  in  Table  3-20. 

Similar  performances  were  noted  between  the  number  of 
verbal  initiations  of  turns  by  B.N.  and  D.J.   B.N.  initiated 
16%  (9)  of  the  turns  during  the  school  activity,  42%  (27) 
during  tlie  art  activity,  and  55%  (16)  during  the  garden 
activity.   B.N.'s  proportion  of  initiation  of  turns  across 
tasks  was  35%  (52).   D.J.  initiated  4%  (2)  of  the  turns 
during  the  school  activity,  38%  (36)  of  the  turns  during  the 
art  activity,  and  20%  (11)  of  the  turns  during  the  garden 
activity.   D.J.'s  proportion  of  initiation  of  turns  across 
tasks  was  24%  (49)  . 

The  proportion  of  responses  produced  by  B.N.  to  his 
partner's  initiations  was  74%  (35)  during  the  school 
activity,  34%  (13)  during  the  art  activity,  and  100%  (15) 
during  the  garden  activity.  His  proportion  of  responses  was 
64%  (63)  across  all  three  activities.   D.J.'s  proportion  of 
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responses  was  90%  (46)  during  the  school  activity,  93%  (55) 
during  the  art  activity,  and  88%  (40)  during  the  garden 
activity.   His  proportion  of  responses  was  91%  (141). 
Similarities  were   observed  between  the  children's  number  of 
utterances  per  turn.   B.N.  produced  1  utterance  per  turn 
during  the  school  task,  1.01  utterances  per  turn  during  the 
art  task,  and  1  utterance  per  turn  during  the  garden  task. 
His  mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn  across  settings  was 
1.0.   D.J.  produced  1.2  utterances  per  turn  during  the 
school  task,  1.1  utterances  per  turn  during  the  art  task, 
and  1.1  utterances  per  turn  during  the  garden  task.   His 
mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn  across  settings  was  1.1. 


Topic  Manipulation.   Topic  initiations,  on-topic 
exchanges,  and  utterances  per  topic  measures  were  calculated 
to  assess  the  subjects  topic  manipulation  abilities.   These 
measures  are  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in  proportions. 
Topic  initiations  were  those  child  utterances  that 
introduced  a  new  subject  to  the  conversation.   On-topic 
exchanges  were  those  child  utterances  that  served  to 
continue  conversation  around  a  previously  introduced 
subject.   The  results  across  settings  for  these  measures  are 
presented  in  Table  3-21. 

B.N.  produced  more  topic  initiations  than  did  his 
control.  He  initiated  5%  (1)  of  the  topics  during  the 
school  task,  70%  (14)  of  the  topics  during  the  art  task,  and 
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44%  (12)  of  the  topics  during  the  garden  task.   B.N.'s 
proportion  of  topic  initiations  across  settings  was  42% 
(27).   D.J.  initiated  no  topics  during  the  school  task,  75% 
(12)  of  the  topics  during  the  art  task,  and  20%  (11)  of  the 
topics  during  the  garden  task.   D.J.'s  proportion  of  topic 
initiations  across  settings  was  31%  (16). 

Differences  were  also  observed  between  the  performances 
of  the  two  children  in  the  number  of  their  on-topic 
exchanges.   B.N.  produced  a  total  of  43  on-topic  exchanges 
during  the  school  task,  27  during  the  art  task,  and  17 
during  the  garden  task.   This  performance  represents  a 
proportion  of  2.4  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  school 
task,  1.35  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  art  task,  and  .6 
exchanges  per  topic  during  the  garden  task.   B.N.'s  mean 
number  of  on-topic  exchanges  across  tasks  was  1.3.   D.J. 
produced  45  on-topic  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  school 
task,  72  during  the  art  task,  and  47  during  the  garden  task. 
This  performance  represents  a  proportion  of  2.8  exchanges 
per  topic  during  the  school  task,  4.5  exchanges  per  topic 
during  the  art  task,  and  2.4   exchanges  per  topic  during  the 
garden  task.   D.J.'s  mean  number  of  on-topic  exchanges 
across  settings  was  3.2. 

Conversational  Replies.   The  categories  used  in  this 
assessment  were  bases  on  a  protocol  presented  by  Leonard 
(1986).   The  protocol  examines  children's  verbal  responses 
to  their  partner's  questions,  statements,  and  directives. 
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Seven  categories  of  responses  to  questions  and  eight 

categories  of  responses  to  statements  and  directives  were 
examined.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in 
Table  3-22. 

B.N.  and  D.J.  exhibited  similar  performances  in  their 
responses  to  questions  and  answers  across  tasks.   Twenty- 
three  percent  (20)  of  B.N.'s  responses  were  affirmative 
answers  to  yes-no  questions,  2%  (2)  were  alternatives  to 
questions,  2%  (2)  were  negative  responses  to  yes-no 
questions,  42%  (36)  were  choice  responses  to  questions,  2% 
(2)  were  clarification  requests  to  questions,  5%  (4)  were 
affirmations  to  statements,  7%  (6)  were  compliances  with 
directives,  2%  (2)  were  noncompliance  with  directives,  2% 
(2)  were  expansions  of  statements  or  directives,  6%  (5)  were 
clarification  of  statem.ents  or  directives,  and  5%  (4)  were 
repetitions  of  statements  or  directives.   Twenty  percent 
(29)  of  D.J.'s  responses  were  affirmative  answers  to  yes-no 
questions,  6%  (8)  were  negative  responses  to  yes-no 
questions,  5%  (7)  were  alternatives  to  questions,  53%  (77) 
were  choice  responses  to  questions,  3%  (5)  were 
clarification  requests  to  questions,  less  than  1%  (1)  were 
affirmations  of  statements,  7%  (10)  were  compliances  to 
directives,  less  than  1%  (1)  were  alternatives  to  statements 
or  directives,  and  3%  (5)  were  expansions  of  statements  or 
directives.   Less  than  one  percent  (1)  of  his  responses  were 
clarifications  of  statements  or  directives. 
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In  summary,  the  subjects  showed  similar  responses  to 
questions  and  answers  across  several  categories.   Both 
children  produced  more  utterances  in  the  choice  responses  to 
questions  category. 

Communicative  Repairs.   Similar  differences  were 
observed  between  the  performances  of  the  two  children 
relative  to  communicative  breakdowns.   The  results  are 
presented  in  Table  3-22.   There  were  3  breakdowns  across  the 
three  tasks  for  B.N.  and  4  breakdowns  for  D.J.   Different 
strategies  were  employed  by  the  cnildren  as  they  attempted 
to  repair  their  communicative  breakdowns.   B.N.  initiated 
none  (0%)  of  the  repair  attempts  when  communicative 
breakdowns  occurred  while  D.J.  ii^itiated  2  (50%)  of  the 
repair  attempts.   D.J.  was  successful  on  10  0%  of  his 
attempts.   All  of  B.N's  repair  strategies  were  exact 
repetitions  of  the  questions  posed  by  the  examiner.   D.J. 
used  contingent  queries  100%  of  the  time. 

In  summary,  the  children  produced  a  similar  number  of 
communicative  breakdowns.   Marked  differences  were  observed 
in  the  performances  of  the  two  children  in  the  way  they 
attempted  to  repair  the  breakdowns  when  they  occurred.   B.N. 
made  no  attempts  to  repair  the  breakdowns  while  D.J. 
attempted  to  repair  50%  (2)  of  the  breakdowns.   Although 
B.N.  did  not  initiate  any  repair  attempts,  when  the 
experimenter  attempted  to  facilitate  a  repair  attempt,  E.N. 
used  exact  repetitions  of  his  previous  utterance  as  his 
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contribution  to  the  communicative  repair.   He  did  not  modify 
his  prior  utterance  in  order  to  provide  more  information  or 
clarification.   D.J.  used  contingent  queries  exclusively  as 
his  repair  strategy. 

Presupposit  ion .   The  "Barrier-Task  Play"  activity  was 
used  to  gather  information  concerning  each  child's  mastery 
of  presuppositional  skills.   The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  presented  in  Table  3-24. 

Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the  performances  of 
the  two  children.   E.N.  required  84  turns  to  complete  the  15 
tasks  and  D.J.  required  100.   B.N.'s  error  type  analysis 
revealed  43  errors  while  D.J.'s  showed  26  errors.   Both 
children  produced  a  large  number  of  errors  in  the  deletion 
of  descriptors  category.   B.N.  had  18  errors  in  that 
category  and  D.J.  had  15.   B.N.'s  other  errors  included  21 
missing  referents  and  4  substitution  errors.   D.J.'s  other 
errors  included  7  missing  referents,  3  substitution  errors, 
and  1  pantomime.   Substitution  errors  involved  the  child's 
production  of  the  wrong  referent  or  descriptor.   Pantomimes 
involved  the  child's  "acting  out"  of  specific  actions 
instead  of  giving  verbal  instructions. 

In  summary,  B.N.  required  fewer  presuppositional  turns 
than  his  control;  however,  he  produced  far  more  errors  than 
did  D.J.   The  most  frequent  error  type  for  both  children  was 
deletion  of  descriptors. 
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Summary .   B.N.  showed  lower  functioning  in  three 

auditory  perceptual  sKills;  auditory  discrimination, 

auditory  memory  for  content,  and  auditory  sequential  memory. 

B.N.'s  scores  on  all  of  these  subtests  were  below  the 

expected  range  for  his  age.   D.J.'s  scores  on  the  auditory 

perceptual  subtests  were  well  within  the  normal  range  for 

his  age.   The  subjects  dem.onst rated  only  slight  differences 

in  their  semantic  and  syntactic  coniprehension  skills.   both 

children's  age  equivalency  scores  fell  slightly  below  the 

normal  range  on  most  of  the  measures.   One  exception  was 

observed  in  the  performance  of  the  children  on  the  sentence 

repetition  task.   B.N.'s  percentage  of  correct  responses  was 

considerably  lower  than  D.J.'s.   B.N.'s  metalinguistic 

scores  were  generally  higher  than  those  of  his  control.   The 

subject's  word-finding  profiles  were  slightly  different. 

B.N.  was  labeled  a  slow  and  inaccurate  namer  and  D.J.  was 

labeled  a  slow  and  accurate  namer. 

B.N.'s  perform,ance  in  the  area  of  semantic  diversity 

was  moderately  different  from  D.J.'s.   B.N.  produced  far 

fewer  words  and  fewer  different  words  than  his  control.   His 

number  of  total  words  and  number  of  different  words  fell 

well  below  the  range  expected  for  a  child  his  age. 

Similarly,  D.J.'s  number  of  different  words  fell  below  the 

expected  range  for  his  age  but  his  number  of  total  words  was 

within  the  normal  range.   Both  children's  TTRs  were  below 

the  mean  expected  for  their  age. 
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B.N.  deiponst rated  considerably  lower  skills  in  the  area 
of  syntactic  complexity  than  did  his  control.   He  produced 
fewer  raorphenes,  fewer  sentences,  shorter  sentences,  and 
fewer  complex  sentences  tlian  did  D.J. 

Several  differences  were  observed  between  the  children 
use  of  communicative  functions.   B.N.  used  less  than  half  as 
many  directives  and  relationals  as  D.J.  but  more  information 
statements  and  interpretat i ves .   No  behavior  requests  were 
made  by  either  child.   The  subjects  demonstrated  similar 
performances  across  categories  in  their  responses  to 
questions  and  statements.   Both  children  produced  their 
largest  number  of  responses  in  the  choice  responses  to 
questions  category.   B.N.  and  D.J.  obtained  scores  in  the 
other  categories  that  were  within  four  percentage  points  of 
eacli  other. 

B.N.  initiated  m.ore  turns  than  D.J.  but  responded  to 
far  fewer  of  his  partner's  initiations.   B.N.  also  initiated 
slightly  more  turns  than  his  control.   However,  he  tended  to 
stay  on  each  topic  for  fewer  turns.   The  subjects  produced  a 
similar  number  of  utterances  per  turn. 

Comparison  of  the  subject's  samples  revealed  a  similar 
number  of  communicative  breakdowns.   Differences  occurred  in 
the  strategies  employed  by  the  children  as  they  attempted  to 
repair  the  breakdowns.   B.N.  initiated  no  repair  attem.pts 
wnile  D.J.  initiated  50%  of  the  repair  attempts  when 
breakdowns  occurred.   When  his  partner  initiated  a  repair 
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Comparison  of  the  subject's  samples  revealed  a  similar 
number  of  communicative  breakdowns.   Differences  occurred  in 
the  strategies  employed  by  the  children  as  they  attem.pted  to 
repair  the  breakdowns.   B.N.  initiated  no  repair  attempts 
while  D.J.  initiated  50%  of  the  repair  attempts  when 
breakdowns  occurred.   When  his  partner  initiated  a  repair 
attem.pt,  B.N.  responded  by  using  repetitions  of  the 
questions  posed  by  the  examiner  as  his  repair  strategy. 
D.J.  used  contingent  queries  as  his  repair  strategy.   The 
subjects  also  showed  differences  in  the  level  of  their 
presuppos i t ional  skills.   B.N.  required  fewer 

presuppos  i  t  ional  turns  but  produced  considerably  m.ore  errors 
than  did  his  control.  B.N.  produced  far  fewer  referents  and 
showed  more  cohesion  errors  than  D.J. 


Table  3-13.  Subjects'  Standard  Scores  on  Auditory  Perceptual 
Skills  Test  Battery 

Auditory  Subtest   Child   Raw     Age     Percentile 
Score   Equiv.  Rank    Interpretation 


Discr  iminat  ion 
Test 

Auditory  Memory 

(Recogni  t  ion) 

Auditory  Memory 
(Content) 

Auditory  Memory 
(Sequencing ) 


B.N. 

85 

5.11 

18 

D.J. 

98 

12.2 

86 

B.N. 

57 

4.9 

2 

D.J. 

100 

8.6 

64 

B.N. 

9 

5.4 

2 

D.J  . 

21 

9.5 

71 

B.N. 

33 

6.9 

30 

D.J. 

76 

18.11 

>99 

Low  for  C.A. 

High  for  C.A. 

Low  for  A. 

High  for  C.A. 

Low  for  C.A. 
High  for    C.A, 

Low  for  C.A. 

High  for  C.A. 
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Table  3-14.  Subjects'  Scores  on  Measures  of  Semantic  and 

Syntactic  Comprehension,  Repetition,  Metalingu ist ics , 
and  Word-Finding 


Name  of  Test 

Child 

Raw 

Converted 

Interpretat  ion 

Score 

Score 

PPVT 

B.N. 

68 

Age  =  5. 1 

Below  Normal 
Range 

D.J. 

70 

Age=6.0 

Below  Normal 
Range 

TACL 

Word  Classes 

B.N. 

37 

N/A 

D.J. 

41 

N/A 

Grammat  ical 

B.N. 

43 

N/A 

Morphemes 

D.J. 

43 

N/A 

Elaborated 

B.N. 

10 

N/A 

Sentences 

D.J. 

11 

N/A 

Total  Score 

B.N 

90 

Age=6.9 

Belov;  Normal 
Range 

D.J. 

94 

Age=6 . 11 

Below  Normal 
Range 

TOLD 

Repet  it  ion 

B.N. 

16/30(53%)  Age=7.1 

Within  Normal 

Range 

D.J. 

24/30(80% 

)  Age =9. 7 

VJithin  Normal 
Range 

Wise 

Simi lar  i t ies 

B.N. 

6 

Age  =  7  .  6 

Within  Normal 
Range 

D.J. 

4 

Age=6  .  2 

Below  Normal 
Range 

Token  Test 

B.N. 

41 

492,  497 

Within  Normal 
Range 

D.J. 

42 

490,  484 

Below  Normal 
Range 

Word-Finding  Test 

B.N. 

40 

N/A 

Slow/inaccurate 
namer 

D.J. 

48 

N/A 

Slow/accurate 
namer 
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Table  3-15.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Standardized  Measure 
of  Lexical  Diversity  (The  Word-Class  Inventory  for 
School-Aged  Children) 


Task/Act  i vi  ty 


B.N.    D.J.   Mean   Range   Interpretation 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/   191 
Total  Words 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/    84 
Different  Words 


Type-token  ratio 


4.3 


348.9   278-421  Below  Normal 

Range 
291   348.9   278-421  Within  Normal 

Range 

152.0   122-183  Below  Normal 

Range 
99   152.0   122-183  Below  Normal 

Range 

5.75   5.17-6.31  Below  Normal 

Range 
4.1   5.75   5.17-6.31  Below  Normal 

Range 


Table  3-16.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Measures  of  Lexical 
Diversity  in  Three  Activities 


School:  Total  Words 

Different  Words 

Art :     Total  Words 

Different   VJords 

Garden:  Total  Words 

Different  Words 

Overall  Total  Words 

Overall  Different  Words 


B.N, 


D.J 


164 

515 

67 

200 

184 

497 

75 

123 

102 

277 

54 

104 

450 

1289 

196 

427 
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Table  3-17.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  of  Measures  of  Syntactic 
-Production  During  Three  Activities 


Syntactic  Performance 


Child 


Scores   Obtained 


Total  Number  of  Sentences 
Total  Number  of  Words 
Total  Number  of  Morphemes 
Mean  Number  Words/Sentence 
Mean  Number  Morphemes/Sentence 
Word-Morpheme  Index 
Assigned  Linguistic  Level 
Number  of  Com,plex  Sentences 


B.N. 
D.J. 

B.N. 
D.J  . 

B.N. 
D.J  . 

B.N. 
D.J. 

B.N. 
O.J. 

B.N. 
D.J. 

B.N. 
D.J. 

B.N. 
D.J. 


Proportion  of  Complex  Sentences     B.N. 

D.J. 


91 
164 

367 
1092 

398 
114b 

4.0 
6.7 

4.37 
7.0 

4.2 
6  .8 

IV 

VI  + 

5 
38 

5% 
23% 


Table  3-18.  Subjects'  Percentage  of  Use  of  Tough's  Communicative 
Funct  ions 


Di  rect  i ve 
Interpret  at  i ve 
Project  i ve 
Relat  ional 


B.N. 
22% 

62% 

1% 

14% 


D.J. 
40% 

32% 

1% 

22% 
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Table  3-19.  Subject's  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Behavior  and 
Information  Requests  and  Information  Statements 
During  Three  Activities 


Category 


Absolute  Frequency    Percentage 


Behavior  Request 
Information  Request 
Information  Statement 


B.N, 


D.J. 


B.N, 


D.J 


0 

0 

0% 

0% 

8 

6 

6% 

3% 

125 

183 

94% 

97% 

Table  3-20.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Verbal  Turn- 
Taking  Measures  During  Three  Activities 


Measure 


Absolute  Frequency Percentage 


Child  Initiations 
Child  Responses 
Ut terances/lurn 


E.N. 


D.J 


B.N. 


D.J 


52 

49 

3  5% 

24% 

63 

141 

64% 

91% 

1.0 

1.1 

N/A 

N/A 

Table  3-21.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percent  of  Topic  Manipulation 
Measures  During  Three  Activities 


Measure 


Absolute  Frequency 


Percentage 


B.N. 


D.J. 


B.N. 


D.J 


Topic  Initiation 
Topic  Exchanges 
Proper t  ion/ Exchanges 


27 

16 

42% 

31% 

87 

164 

45% 

51% 

1.3 

3.2 

N/A 

N/A 
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Taole  3-22.  Subjects'  Use  of  Conversational  Replies 
During  Three  Activities 


Conversational  Replies 


Affirmatives/Yes-No 

Negat  ives/ Yes-No 
Quest  ions 

Vlh-Replacements 

Alternatives/Questions 

Choice  Responses/ 
Quest  ions 

Clar i t icat ion  Requests/ 
Quest  ions 

Repetition  Requests/ 
Quest  ions 

Imi tat  ion/ Quest  ions 


Number 


B.N, 


2 

0 


D.J. 


5 
0 


Percentage 


B.N, 


2% 

0% 

0% 


D.J 


20 

29 

23% 

20% 

2 

8 

2% 

6% 

0 

0 

0% 

0% 

2 

7 

2% 

5% 

36 

77 

42% 

53% 

3% 

0% 

0% 


Affirruat  ions/Statements 

Compliance/Direct  ives 

Refusal/Denial/ 
Statements/Directives 

Noncompliance/Direct  ives 

Alternat  i ves/Statements/ 
Di  rect  ives 

Expans  ions 

Clar if icat  ion/Statement/ 
Direct  ive 

Repetition/ Statement/ 
Direct  ive 

Imitation/Statement/ 
Directive 


4 
6 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 


1 

5% 

<1% 

10 

7% 

7% 

} 

0% 

<1% 

0 

2% 

0% 

1 

1% 

<1% 

5 

2% 

3% 

1 

6% 

<1% 

5% 


0% 


0% 
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Table  3-23.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of 

Communicative  Breakdowns  During  Three  Activities 


Analysis  of  Breakdowns 


Number 


Percentage 


Number  of  Breakdowns 

Contingent  Queries 

Repet  i  t  ion/Quest  ions 

Repair  Attempts/Child 

Successful  Attempts/ 
Child 


B.N 


D.J 


B.N, 


D.J  . 


3 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

2 

0 

100 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

2 

0 

50 

0 

2 

0 

100 

Table  3-24.  Subject's  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Measures  on  the 
Bar r  ier-Task 


Total  number  of  turns  required 

Total  number  of  missing  referents 

Total  number  of  substitutions 

Total  number  of  deletions  of  descriptors 

Total  number  of  pantomimes 

Total  number  of  combined  errors 


B.N, 
34 
21 

4 
13 

0 
43 


D.J. 

ICO 

7 

3 

15 

1 

26 
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Case  Study  Three 

Subjects 

The  third  case  study  compared  the  linguistic 
performance  of  two  seven-year-old  Black  males.   T.M.  was  the 
language-impaired  experimental  subject  and  G.N.  was  his 
language-normal  control.   Both  of  the  children  attended 
public  schools  in  Gainesville,  Florida. 


Norm-Referenced  Test  Results 

Six  norm-referenced  tests  were  administered  to  each 
child.    The  results  of  the  auditory  perceptual  skills  tests 
are  presented  in  Table  3-25.   All  other  norm-referenced  test 
results  are  presented  in  Table  3-24. 

Auditory  Perceptual  Skills  Battery.   Two  subtests  from, 
the  Goldman-Fr istoe-Woodcock  Auditory  Skills  Battery  were 
administered  to  assess  each  child's  auditory  perceptual 
abilities:  Auditory  Discrimination  and  Auditory  Memory. 

There  was  some  variability  between  the  performance  of 
the  two  children  on  the  auditory  perceptual  skills  subtests. 
T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  79  on  the  Auditory 
Discrimination  subtest.   This  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  4.1  years  and  places  him  below  the  first 
percentile.   G.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  99  on  the  Auditory 
Discrimination  subtest.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
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equivalency  of  9.5  years  and  ^jlaces  hiir,  at  the  ninety- 
seventh  percentile. 

Auditory  Memory  has  three  segments:  recognition, 
content,  and  sequencing.   T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  67  on 
the  "recognition"  section  of  the  Auditory  Memory  subtest. 
This  score  corresponds  to  an  age  equivalency  of  5.0  years 
and  places  him  at  the  fourth  percentile.   G.N's  performance 
on  the  "recognition"  section  of  the  Auditory  Memory  subtest 
yielded  a  raw  score  of  98  which  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  8.2  years  and  places  him  at  the  fifty-fourth 
percentile.   Considerable  differences  were  observed  in  the 
performances  of  the  children  on  the  "content"  section  of  the 
Auditory  Memory  subtest.   T.M.'s  raw  score  of  9  with  its 
corresponding  age  equivalency  of  5.4  years  places  him  at  the 
second  percentile.   G.N.'s  raw  score  of  23  with  its  age 
equivalency  of  11.8  years  places  him  at  the  eighti'-si  xth 
percentile.   The  subjects  shov/ed  considerable  variability  in 
their  performances  on  the  "sequencing"  subtest.   T.M. 
obtained  a  raw  score  of  28  and  an  age  equivalency  of  6.0 
years  which  places  him  at  the  sixteenth  percentile.   G.N. 
obtained  a  raw  score  of  53  and  an  age  equivalency  of  11.6 
years  which  places  him  at  the  ninety-fourth  percentile. 

In  summary,  marked  differences  were  observed  between 
the  subjects'  performances  on  the  auditory  skills  subtests, 
T.M.'s  scores  were  lower  than  the  range  of  expectation  for  a 
child  his  age  in  each  of  the  subtests.   G.N.'s  scores  on  all 
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of  the  subtests  were  well  within  and  beyond  the  normal  range 

expected  for  his  age. 


Semantic  and  Syntactic  Comprehension.   Tcur  Treasures  of 
semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  were  given  to  each 
child.   The  subjects  demonstrated  noteworthy  differences  in 
their  performances  or.  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test. 
T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  57  which  corresponds  to  a 
semantic  comprehension  age  equivalent  of  5.9  years.  These 
results  suggest  that  T.M.  is  functioning  considerably  below 
the  expected  range  for  his  age.   G.N.  obtained  a  raw  score 
of  82.   His  score  corresponds  to  a  semantic  comprehension 
age  equivalent  of  7.0.   G.N's  scores  suggest  that  he  is 
functioning  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 

T.M.  and  G.N.  exhibited  significant  differences  on  the 
Token  Test  for  Children.   T.M.  received  a  raw  score  of  41 
which  corresponds  to  a  standard  age  score  of  489  and  a  grade 
score  of  488.   T.M.'s  scores  fall  below  the  expected  range 
for  a  child  of  his  age.   G.N.  received  a  raw  score  of  47. 
His  score  corresponds  with  a  standard  age  score  of  495  and 
grade  score  of  497.   His  scores  fall  within  the  high  range 
of  normalcy  for  his  age  group.  Standard  scores  between  495 
and  505  are  considered  to  be  within  the  average  range. 
Scores  below  494  are  considered  to  be  inferior  and  indicate 
a  need  tor  additional  testing  in  the  area  of  semantics  and 
syntax.   Those  children  scoring  in  the  range  of  the  second 
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negative  standard  deviation  will  have  scored  more  poorly 

than  approximately  84%  of  the  standardizing  group  of 
children.   T.M.'s  scores  place  him  in  the  second  negative 
standard  deviation  range.   Therefore,  T.K.'s  scores  are 
suggestive  of  a  significant  deficit  in  the  area  of  semantics 
and  syntax.   G.N.'s  scores  fall  within  the  normal  range  for 
a  child  his  age. 

The  Test  of  Auditory  Com.prehens  ion  of  Language  ,  which 
measures  syntactic  comprehension,  was  used  to  provide 
further  comparisons  of  the  children's  comprehension 
abilities.   The  test  is  comprised  of  three  sections:  Word 
Classes,  Grammatical  Morphemes,  and  Elaborated  Sentences. 
The  subjects  performed  similarly  in  the  Word  Classes 
category.   T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  34  while  G.N.'s  raw 
score  was  38.   T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  33  in  the 
Grammatical  Morphemes  section  and  G.N.  achieved  a  raw  score 
of  38.   The  children  showed  greatest  differences  in  the 
Elaborated  Sentences  section.   T.M.  obtained  a  raw  score  of 
20  while  G.N.'s  raw  score  was  38.   T.M.'s  combined  raw 
scores  corresponds  to  a  mean  syntactic  comprehension  age 
6.3.   G.N.'s  combined  raw  scores  corresponded  to  a  mean 
syntactic  comprehension  age  of  6.11. 

In  summary,  T.M.  demonstrated  markedly  lower 
functioning  in  the  area  of  semantic  comprehension  than  did 
his  control.   T.M.'s  semantic  comprehension  scores  suggest 
that  he  is  functioning  below  two  standard  deviations  from 
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the  mean  for  his  age.   G.N. '3  semantic  comprehension  scores 

were  v;ithin  the  normal  range  for  his  age.   T.M.  and  G.M.'s 
scores  on  one  measure  indicate  that  both  children's 
comprehension  of  syntactic  structure  is  slightly  below  the 
expected  mean  for  their  age. 

Repetition,  Metalinguistic  and  Word-Finding  Skills. 
Differences  were  observed  between  the  two  children's 
performances  on  the  Sentence  Repetition  subtest  of  the  Test 
of  Language  Development.   T.M.  correctly  responded  to  14 
(47%)  of  the  total  items.   His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  6.4  years.   G.N.  correctly  responded  to  20 
(75%)  of  the  items.  His  score  corresponds  to  an  age 
equivalency  of  8.5. 

Some  variability  was  observed  between  the  children's 
performances  on  the  Similarities  subtest  of  the  VJeschler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children-Revised.   T.M.  obtained  a 
raw  score  of  5  and  an  age  equivalency  of  6.10  years.   G.N. 
achieved  a  raw  score  of  5  and  an  age  equivalency  of  7.1 
years . 

T.M.'s  performance  on  the  Test  of  Word-Finding  resulted 
in  a  raw  score  of  46  and  a  profile  of  a  slow  and  inaccurate 
namer.    G.N.  obtained  a  raw  score  of  47.   His  performance 
presented  a  profile  of  a  slow  and  accurate  namer. 

In  summary,  T.M.  exhibited  lower  functioning  in 
repetition,  metalinguistic,  and  word-finding  skills  than  his 
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CO 


ntrol.   T.M.'s  scores  suygest  a  deficit  in  expres 


SI  ve 


syntax . 

Oral  Motor  and  Articulatory  Skills.   The  Dworkin- 


Culatta  Oral  Mechanism  Examination  was  used  to  obtain 
information  about  the  structure  and  function  of  each  child's 
oral  speech  mechanism.   Each  child  dem.onstrated  normal 
structure  and  function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism.   The 
Goldman-Fr istoe  Test  of  Articulation  was  used  to  measure  the 
accuracy  of  each  child's  production  of  sounds  in  words  and 
in  sentences.   Phonological  analysis  of  T.M.'s 
misarticulations  revealed  a  mild  disorder  characterized 
primarily  by  gliding.   There  were  no  articulation  errors  in 
G.N.'s  sample.   G.N.  also  exhibited  some  dialectal  features. 
The  children's  dialectal  features  did  not  interfere  with  the 
intelligibility  of  their  speech. 


Results  of  Sampling  Techniques 

Semantic  Diversity.   The  Word  Class  Inventory  for 
School  Age  Children  procedure  was  used  to  determine  each 
child's  type-token  ratio.   A  type-token  ratio  was  calculated 
following  the  rules  suggested  by  Bennett  and  Alter  (1985). 
The  second  set  of  50  sentences  were  selected  from  each 
child's  syntactic  analysis.   When  a  sample  did  not  contain 
at  least  100  sentences,  the  last  50  sentences  were  used. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  3-27. 
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In  his  50-utterdnce  saraple,  T.h.  produced  228  total 

words  and  76  different  words  yielding  a  TTR  of  3.56.   G.N. 
produced  a  total  of  274  words  and  108  different  words 
yielding  a  TTR  of  4.6.   The  mean  number  of  different  words 
that  children  at  this  age  are  expected  to  produce  is  152 
with  a  range  of  122-183  words.   The  mean  total  number  of 
words  expected  is  348.9  with  a  range  of  278-421  words 
(Bennett  &  Alter,  1985).   The  mean  expected  TTR  is  5.75  with 
a  range  of  5.17-6.31.   T.tl.'s  total  number  of  words  and 
total  number  of  different  words  fall  well  below  the  range 
expected  for  a  child  his  age.   G.N.'s  overall  total  num.ber 
of  words  and  total  number  of  different  words  were  also  below 
the  expected  range.   Both  children's  TTRs  fell  oelow  the 
expected  range.   T.M.'s  TTR  is  2.8  standard  deviations  below 
the  expected  mean  and  G.N.'s  TTR  is  1  standard  aeviation 
below  the  range. 

Further,  each  subjects  TTR  data  was  computed  for  all 
utterances  produced  in  each  of  the  three  language  activities 
(school,  art,  garden).   T.M.  produced  224  total  words  during 
the  school  activity,  191  during  the  art  activity,  and  51 
during  the  garden  activity.   He  produced  112  different  words 
during  the  school  segmient,  60  during  the  art  segment,  and  37 
during  the  garden  segment.   G.N.  produced  241  total  words 
during  the  school  activity,  313  during  the  art  activity,  and 
54  during  the  garden  activity.   He  produced  122  different 
words  during  the  school   segnient,  32  during  the  art  segment. 
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and  36  during  the  garden  segir.ent.  T.M.  produced  tewer  total 
words  and  different  words  in  all  three  tasks  than  did  his 

control. 

In  sunmary,  T.M.'s  total  number  of  words  and  total 
number  of  different  words  falls  below  the  range  exptctea  for 
a  child  his  age.   G.N.'s  total  numbei:  of  words  and  total 
number  of  different  words  also  falls  below  the  normal  range. 
Both  children's  TTRs  fell  below  the  expected  range  for  their 
age.   T.h.  produced  fewer  total  words  and  fewer  different 
words  across  all  tasks. 

Syntactic  Complexity.   Each  child's  expressive  syntax 
was  examined  using  the  Language  Sampling,  Analysis,  and 
Training  procedure.   Sentences  of  two  or  more  morphemes  were 
taken  from  the  school,  art,  and  garden  activities  and 
included  in  the  sample.   Unintelligible  utterances  were 
excluded  from  the  sample.   The  nuinber  of  words  and  morphemes 
were  calculated  for  each  sentence  according  to  ttie 
instructions  in  the  examiner's  manual.   A  comparison  of  T.M. 
and  G.N.'s  syntactic  profiles  is  presented  in  Table  3-29. 

T.M.'s  sample  yielded  77  scorable  sentences.  G.N.'s 
sample  yielded  106  scorable  sentences.  T.M.  produced  424 
words  and  447  m.orpheraes  in  his  sample.  G.N.  produced  679 
words  and  726  morphemes  in  his  sample.  The  mean  number  of 
words  per  sentence  was  5.5  for  A.D.  and  6.4  for  G.N.  T.h. 
produced  an  average  of  5.3  morphemes  per  sentence  and  G.N. 
produced  an  average  of  6.3  morphemes  per  sentence.   Each 
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subject's  mean  number  of  words  and  mean  number  of  morphemes 
were  added  together  and  divided  to  obtain  the  word-morpheme 
index.   T.M.  obtained  a  v;ord-morpheme  index  of  5.6  and  G .  IS! . 
obtained  a  word-morpheme  index  of  6.6.   Each  child  was 
assigned  to  a  linguistic  level  on  the  basis  of  his  word- 
morpheme  index.   T.M.  was  assigned  to  Level  V  and  G.N.  was 
assigned  to  Level  VI.   These  levels  represent  an  attem.pt  to 
objectify  the  current  status  of  a  child's  syntactic 
functioning  and  is  one  of  several  measures  that  are  used  to 
obtain  a  precise  description  of  the  child's  present 
productive  systeni. 

Fourteen  (18%)  of  T.M.'s  77  sentences  were  complex 
sentences.   Tv;enty-four  (23%)  of  G.N.'s  106  sentences  were 
complex  sentences.   T.M.'s  sentences  ranged  from  one  word 
and  two  morphemes  to  nineteen  words  and  nineteen  morphemes 
in  length.   G.N.'s  shortest  sentence  contained  one  word  and 
two  miorphemes  and  his  longest  sentence  contained  thirty-two 
words  and  thirty-six  morphemes. 

In  summary,  T.M.'s  sample  yielded  fewer  sentences, 
fewer  morphemes,  fewer  words  per  sentence,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences  than  his  control.   T.M.'s  per f orir.ance  suggests  a 
deficit  in  expressive  syntax.   G.N.'s  performance  was  within 
the  expected  range  for  his  age. 

Communicative  Functions.   These  data  represent  all 
utterances  fromi  the  school,  art,  and  gardening  samples 
combined.   The  commiunicat  i  ve  function  of  each  child's 
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individual  utterances  was  determined  using  Tough's  (1977) 
system.   Each  utterance  was  coded  as  fulfilling  one  of  four 
communicative  functions:  directives,  interpretat i ves , 
projectives,  and  relationals.   The  results  of  the  analyses 
are  presented  in  Table  3-30.  The  subjects  demonstrated 
similar  performance  in  the  directives  category.   Forty-six 
percent  of  T.M.'s  productions  were  directives  and  50%  of 
G.N.'s  production  were  directives.   The  subjects  showed 
differences  in  their  use  of  interpretat ives .   Forty-four 
percent  of  T.M.'s  utterances  fell  into  that  category  while 
22%  of  G.N.'s  utterances  were  interpretat ives .   Both 
children  used  a  very  low  rate  of  projectives.   One  percent 
of  T.M.'s  productions  were  projectives  and  4%  of  G.N.'s 
utterances  were  considered  to  be  in  that  category.   T.M.'s 
scores  were  slightly  lower  than  G.N.'s  in  the  relationals 
category.   Eight  percent  of  T.M.'s  utterances  were 
relationals  while  twenty  percent  of  G.N.'s  productions  were 
relat  ionals . 

Each  utterance  was  further  categorized  as  an 
information  statement,  an  information  request,  or  a  behavior 
request.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  Table 
3-31.   No  behavior  requests  were  produced  by  either  subject. 
Six  percent  (5)  of  T.M.'s  utterances  were  information 
requests.   One  (2)  percent  of  G.N.'s  utterances  were 
requests  for  information.   The  largest  single  category  of 
productions  by  either  child  was  information  statements. 
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This  category  represented  94%  (84)  of  T.M.'s  utterances  and 

99%  (132)  of  G.N.'s  utterances. 

In  summary,  both  children  used  similar  rates  of 

directives  and  projectives.   T.M.  used  considerably  more 

interpret  at ives  than  B.N.   He  also  used  more  information 

requests  but  fewer  relationals.   The  largest  single  category 

for  both  children  was  information  statements.   Neither  child 

used  behavior  requests. 


Verbal  Turn-Taking 

The  following  aspects  of  verbal  turn-taking  were 
examined:  initiations,  responses,  and  exchanges  per  topic. 
These  measures  are  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in 
proportions.   Child  initiations  of  turns  were  statements  or 
questions  that  resulted  in  some  type  of  verbal  response  from 
the  partner.   Child  responses  were  replies  to  the  partner's 
statements  or  questions.   Exchanges  per  topic  were  the 
number  of  verbal  turns  that  the  child  engaged  in  while 
discussing  a  single  topic.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are 
presented  in  Table  3-32. 

Differences  were  noted  between  the  number  of  verbal 
initiations  of  turns  by  T.M.  and  G.N.   T.M.  initiated  8%  (4) 
of  the  turns  during  the  school  activity,  31%  (17)  during  the 
art  activity,  and  13%  (2)  during  the  garden  activity. 
Nineteen  percent  (23)  of  the  turns  across  all  three 
activities  were  initiated  by  T.M.    G.N.  initiated  6%  (2)  of 
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the  turns  during  the  school  activity,  36%  (26)  of  the  turns 
during  the  art  activity,  and  29%  (10)  of  the  turns  during 
the  garden  activity.   Twenty-six  percent  (33)  of  the  total 
turns  across  all  three  activities  were  initiated  by  G.N. 
The  proportion  of  responses  produced  by  T.fi.  to  his 
partner's  initiations  was  70%  (29)  during  the  school 
activity,  66%  (25)  during  the  art  activity,  and  64%  (9) 
during  the  garden  activity.   His  proportion  of  responses  was 
63%  (63)  across  all  three  activities.   G.N.'s  proportion  of 
responses  was  29%  (87)  during  the  school  activity,  91%  (42) 
during  the  art  activity,  and  72%  (18)  during  the  garden 
activity.   His  proportion  of  responses  across  all  three 
activities  was  86%  (39).   In  summary,  T.K.  initiated  fewer 
turns  and  responded  to  far  fewer  of  his  partner's 
initiations  than  did  his  control. 

Differences  were  also  observed  between  the  children's 
number  of  utterances  per  turn.   T.H.  produced  1.05 
utterances  per  turn  during  the  school  task,  1  utterance  per 
turn  during  the  art  task,  and  1  utterance  per  turn  during 
the  garden  task.   His  mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn 
across  settings  was  1.0.   G.N.  produced  1.03   utterances  per 
turn  during  the  school  task,  1   utterance  per  turn  during 
the  art  task,  and  1  utterance  per  turn  during  the  garden 
task.   His  mean  number  of  utterances  per  turn  across 
sett  ings  was   1.0. 
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Topic  Manipulation.   Topic  initiations,  on-topic 

exchanges,  and  utterances  per  topic  measures  were  calculated 

to  assess  the  subjects'  topic  manipulation  abilities.   These 

measures  will  be  reported  in  absolute  values  and  in 

proportions.   Topic  initiations  were  those  child  utterances 

that  introduced  a  new  subject  to  the  conversation.   On-topic 

exchanges  were  those  chilo  utterances  that  served  to 

continue  conversation  around  a  previously  introduced 

subject.   The  means  across  settings  for  these  m.easures  are 

presented  in  Table  3-33. 

T.M.  produced  far  fewer  topic  initiations  than  did  his 
control.   He  initiated  no  topics  during  the  school  task,  43% 
(3)  of  the  topics  during  the  art  task,  and  17%  (1)  of  the 
topics  during  the  garden  task.   T.M.'s  proportion  of  topic 
initiations  across  settings  was  4%  (4).   G.N.  initiated  9% 
(1)  of  the  topics  during  the  school  task,  69%  (9)  of  the 
topics  during  the  art  task,  and  13%  (2)  of  the  topics  during 
the  garden  task.   G.N.'s  proportion  of  topic  initiations 
across  settings  was  26%  (12) . 

Differences  were  also  observed  between  the  performances 
cf  the  two  children  in  the  number  of  their  on-topic 
exchanges.   T.M.  produced  35  on-topic  exchanges  during  the 
school  task,  37  during  the  art  task,  and  10  during  the 
garden  task.   This  performance  represents  a  proportion  of 
2.3  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  school  task,   9.3 
exchanges  per  topic  during  the  art  task,  and  2.0  exchanges 
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per  topic  during  the  garden  task.   T.M.'s  mean  number  of  on- 
topic  exchanges  across  settings  v/as  3-42,   G.N.  produced  20 
on-topic  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  school  task,  60 
during  the  art  task,  and  16  during  the  garden  task.   This 
performance  represents  a  proportion  of  1.6  exclianges  per 
topic  during  the  school  task,  4.6  exchanges  per  topic  during 
the  art  task,  and  1.07  exchanges  per  topic  during  the  garden 
task.   G.N.'s  mean  number  of  on-topic  exchanges  across 
sett  ings  was  2.4. 

In  summary,  T.M.  produced  fewer  topic  initiations.   His 
number  of  on-topic  exchanges  was  considerably  lower  than  his 
control's.   T.M.  also  produced  fewer  utterances  per  turn 
than  G . N . . 

Conversational  Replies.   The  categories  used  in  this 
assessment  were  based  on  a  protocol  discussed  by  Leonard 
(1986).   The  protocol  examines  children's  verbal  responses 
to  their  partner's  questions,  statements,  and  directives. 
Seven  categories  of  responses  to  questions  and  eight 
categories  of  responses  to  statements  unc    directives  v;ere 
examined.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in 
Table  3-34. 

T.M.  and  G.N.  exhibited  several  differences  in  their 
performances  in  theii  responses  to  questions  ana  answers 
across  asks.   Four  percent  (3)  of  T.M.'s  responses  were 
affirmative  answers  to  yes-no  questions,  3%  (2)  were 
negative  responses  to  yes-no  questions,  1%  (1)  were 
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alternatives  to  questions,  60%  (47)  were  choice  responses  to 
questions,  5%  (5)  were  clarification  requests  to  questions, 
3%  (2)  were  affirmations  to  statements,  12%  (9)  were 
compliances  with  directives,  and  12%  (9)  were  expansions  of 
statements  or  directives.   Seventeen  percent  (16)  of  G.N.'s 
responses  were  affirmative  answers  to  yes-no  questions,  1% 
(1)  were  negative  responses  to  yes-no  questions,  6%  (6)  were 
alternatives  to  questions,  46%  (43)  were  choice  responses  to 
questions,  1%  (1)  were  clarification  requests  to  questions, 
3%  were  affirmations  of  statements,  13%  (13)  were 
compliances  to  directives,  3%  (3)  were  refusals  or  denials 
of  statements  or  directives,  9%  (8)  were  expansions  of 
statements  or  directives,  and  1%  (1)  were  clarifications  of 
statem.ents  or  directives. 

In  summary,  the  subjects  shov/ed  different  responses  to 
questions  and  answers  with  a  few  exceptions.   The  greatest 
differences  were  seen  in  the  clarification  requests  to 
questions  category.   Four  percent  or  T.M.'s  responses  were 
clarification  requests  to  questions.   Seventeen  percent  of 
G.N.'s  responses  were  in  that  category.   The  largest  single 
category  of  responses  for  both  children  was  choice  responses 
to  questions.   Sixty  percent  of  T.M.'s  responses  and  45%  of 
G.N.'s  responses  were  in  that  category.   T.M.  produced  tar 
fewer  affirmative  answers  to  yes-no  questions.   Both 
children  produced  more  utterances  in  the  choice  responses  to 
questions  category  than  in  any  other. 
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ComiTiunicat  ive  Repaics.   Sirr.ilar  performances  were 
observed  between  the  two  children  relative  to  communicative 
breakdowns.   Only  slight  differences  were  noted  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  repair  strategies  employed  by  the  children 
when  communicative  breakdowns  occurred.   T.H.'s  sample 
revealed  5  breakdowns  across  the  three  tasks  with  T.I^i.  and 
G.N.'s  showed  4  breakdowns.   T.M.  initiated  4  (30%)  of  the 
repair  attempts  when  communicative  breakdowns  occurred  while 
G.N.  initiated  1  (25%)  of  the  repair  attempts.   T.M.  and 
G.N.  were  both  successful  on  100%  of  their  repair  attempts. 
Eighty  percent  of  T.H.'s  strategies  were  contingent  queries 
and  20%  were  repetitions  of  the  questions  posed  by  the 
examiner.   G.N.  used  contingent  queries  100%  of  the  time. 
These  results  are  presented  in  Table  3-32. 

In  summary,  analysis  of  the  subjects'  samples  revealed 
a  similar  number  of  comiTiunicat  i  ve  breaKdowns.   T.M. 
initiated  a  far   larger  percentage  of  repair  attempts  than 
did  his  control.   Ke  used  repetitions  and  contingent  queries 
as  his  repair  strategies.   G.N.  used  contingent  queries 
exclusively  as  his  repair  strategy. 

Presupposition.   The  "Barrier-Task  Flay"  activity  was 
used  to  gather  information  concerning  each  child's  mastery 
of  presupposi tional  skills.   The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  presented  in  Table  3-33. 

Marked  differences  were  observed  in  the  performances  of 
the  two  children.   T.M.  required  62  turns  to  coiaplete  the  15 
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tasks  and  R.A.    required  54.   T.M.'s  qualitative  error 

analysis  revealed  72  errors  while  G.N.'s  showed  only  10 

errors.   The  largest  single  category  ot  errors  for  T.M.  was 

missing  referents.   Ke  had  43  errors  in  that  category  and 

G.N.  had  5.   T.M.'s  other  errors  included  28  deletions  of 

descriptors.   G.N.  exhibited  4  deletions  of  descriptors. 

Substitution  errors  involved  the  child's  proauction  of  the 

wrong  referent  or  descriptor.   This  analysis  shows  that  T.H. 

required   more  turns  per  task  and  produced  far  more  errors 

than  did  his  control.   In  summary,  T.M.  required  rriore 

presupposi t ional  turns  anc  produced  far  pore  errore  than 

G.N. 

Summary .   Marked  differences  were  observed  between  the 
subjects'  performances  on  the  auditory  skills  subtests. 
T.M.'s  scores  were  lower  than  the  range  of  expectation  for  a 
child  his  age  in  each  category.   D.J.'s  scores  on  all  of  the 
subtests  were  within  the  normal  range. 

Considerable  differences  were  also  observed  in  the 
subjects'  semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  skills. 
T.M.'s  semantic  comprehension  scores  suggest  that  he  is 
functioning  two  standard  deviations  below  the  mean  for  his 
age.   G.N.'s  sem.antic  comprehension  scores  were  within  the 
normal  range  for  his  age.   Both  children's  performances 
indicate  comprehension  of  syntactic  structure  that  is 
slightly  below  the  expected  mean  for  their  age. 
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T.M.  exhibited  lower  functioning  than  G.N.  in 

repetition,  metalinguistic,  and  word-finding  skills.   T.M.'s 

performance  is  suggestive  of  a  deficit  in  expressive  syntax. 

T.M.  exhibited  a  profile  of  a  slow  and  inaccurate  namer. 

G.N.'s  performance  represented  a  profile  of  a  slow  and 

accurate  naraer. 

Differences  were  observed  in  the  children's 
articulatory  skills.   l.M.  had  a  mild  phonological  aiscrder 
characterized  by  gliding.   G.N.  produced  nc;  articulatory 
errors.   Both  children  exhibit  exhibited  normal  structure 
and  function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism. 

The  children  also  exhibited  differences  in  their 
lexical  diversity.   T.M.  produced  fewer  total  words  and 
fewer  different  words  across  all  tasks.   Both  children's 
TTRs  were  below  the  expected  mean  for  their  age. 

T.M.  showed  lower  functioning  than  G.N.  in  syntactic 
expression.   T.M.'s  sample  yielded  fewer  sentences,  fewer 
morpheraes,  fewer  words  per  sentence,  and  tewer  complex 
sentences  than  his  control.   T.M.'s  performance  is 
suggestive  of  a  deficit  in  expressive  syntax.   G.N.'s 
performance  is  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 

Some  differences  were  noted  in  communicative  functions 
of  the  children's  utterances.   The  subjects  showed  a  similar 
rate  of  production  of  directives  and  projectives.   T.M. 
produced  fewer  relationals  but  considerably  more 
interpretat i ves  than  G.N.   The  largest  single  category  of 
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responses  for  both  chiloren  was  information  statements.   No 
behavior  requests  were  produced  by  either  child. 

T.fl.  initiated  fewer  turns  and  responaed  to  fewer  of 
his  partner's  initiations.   T.M.  also  produced  fewer  topic 
initiations  than  G.M.   T.M.'s  number  of  on-topic  exchanges 
was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  his  control.   He  also 
produced  fewer  utterances  per  turn  than  did  G.N. 

The  children  showed  different  response  patterns  to 
questions  and  statements  with  a  fev;  exceptions.   The  largest 
single  category  of  productions  by  either  child  was  choice 
responses  to  questions.   T.M.  produced  far  fevver 
clarification  requests  to  questions  and  affirmative  answers 
to  yes-no  questions. 

Similar  performances  were  observed  between  the  tv;o 
children  in  the  nuiriber  of  com.municat  ion  breakdowns  that  were 
revealed  in  their  samples.   T.M.  initiated  a  larger 
percentage  of  repair  attempts  than  did  his  control.   He  used 
repetitions  and  contingent  queries  as  his  repair  strategies. 
G.N.  used  contingent  queries  alone  as  his  repair  strategy. 
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Table  3-25.  Subjects'  Standard  Scores  on  Auditory  Perceptual 
Skills  Test  Battery 

Audi  tory  Subtest   Chi  Id   Raw    Age        Percenti le 
Score  Equivalent   Rank    Interpretation 


Di  scrimi  nation 

T.M. 

7y 

4.1 

<1 

Test 

G.N. 

99 

9.5 

97 

Auditory  Memory 

T.M. 

67 

5.0 

4 

(Recogni  ti  on) 

G.N. 

98 

8.2 

54 

Auditory  Memory 

T.M. 

9 

5.4 

2 

(Content ) 

C.N. 

23 

11.8 

86 

Auditory  Memory 

T.M. 

28 

6.0 

16 

( Sequenci  ng) 

G.N. 

53 

11.6 

94 

Low  tor  C.A. 
High  tor  C.A, 

Low  for  C.A. 
High  for  C.A, 

Low  for  C.A. 
High  for  C.A, 

Low  for  C.A. 
High  for  C.A, 
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Table  3-26.   Subject's  Scores  on  Measures  of  Semantic  and 
Syntactic  Comprehension,  Repetition, 
Metali nfeui sti cs ,  and  Word-Finding 


Name  of  Test 

Chi  Id 

Raw 

Converted   Interpretation 

Score 

Score 

PPVT 

T .  M . 

67 

Age=5.9 

Below  Normal 
Range 

G.N. 

70 

Age=6.0 

Below  Normal 
Range 

TACL 

Word  Classes 

T.M. 

34 

N/A 

G.N. 

38 

N/A 

Grammati  cal 

T .  M . 

33 

N/A 

Morphemes 

G.N. 

38 

N/A 

Elaborated 

T.M. 

20 

N/A 

Sentences 

G.N. 

38 

N/A 

Total  Score 

T.M. 

87 

Age=  6.3 

Below  Normal 
Range 

G.N. 

114 

ABe=6. 11 

Wi  thi  n  Normal 
Range 

TOLD 

Repeti  tion 

T.M. 

14/30(47%) 

Age=6.10 

Below  Normal 
Range 

G.N. 

20/30(75%) 

Age=8.6 

Within  Normal 
Range 

Wise 

Simi lari  ti  es 

T.M. 

5 

Age=6. 10 

Below  Normal 
Range 

G.N. 

6 

Age=7.10 

Within  Norm.al 
Range 

Token  Test 

T.M. 

41 

489,488 

Below  Normal 
Range 

G.N. 

47 

495,497 

Within  Normal 
Range 

Word-Finding  Test 

T.M. 

46 

N/A 

Slow/i  naccurate 
namer 

G.N. 

68 

N/A 

Slow/accurate 
namer 
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Table  3-27.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Standardized  Measure 
of  Lexical  Diversity  (The  Word-Class  Inventory  for 
School-Agea  Children) 


Task/Act i vi  ty 


T .  fl , 


G.N.   Mean   Range   Interpretation 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/ 
Total  Words 


228        348.9   278-421  Below  Normal 

Range 
274   348.9   278-421  Below  Normal 

Range 


Fifty  Utterance  Sample/    76 
Different  Words 


Type-token  ratio  3.56 


152     122-183  Below  Norraal 
Range 
108   152     122-183  Below  Normal 

Range 

5.75   5.17-6.31  Below  Normal 

Range 
4.6   5.75   5.17-6.31  Below  Normal 

Range 


Table  3-23.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Measures  of  Lexical 
Diversity  During  Three  Activities 


School:  Total  Words 

Different  Words 

Art:     Total  Words 

Different    VJords 

Garden:    Total    VJords 

Different  Words 

Overall  Total  Words 

Overall  Different  Words 


T.M, 


G.N, 


224 

241 

112 

122 

191 

313 

60 

92 

51 

94 

37 

86 

466 

648 

209 

300 
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Table  3-29.  Subjects'  Frequency  of  Use  on  Measures  of  Syntactic 
Production  During  Three  Activities 


Syntactic  Performance 


Child 


Scores   Obtained 


Total  Number  of  Sentences 
Total  Number  of  Words 
Total  Number  of  Morphemes 
Wean  Number  Words/Sentence 
Mean  Number  Morphemes/Sentence 
Word-tuorpheme  Index 
Assigned  Linguistic  Level 
Number  of  Complex  Sentences 


T .  M . 
G.N. 

T.M. 
G.N. 

T .  M . 
G.N. 

T.M. 
G.N. 

■CM. 
G.N. 

T.M. 
G.N. 

T.M. 
G.N. 

T .  H . 
G.N. 


Proportion  of  Complex  Sentences     T.M. 

G.N. 


77 
106 

424 
679 

447 
726 

5.5 
6.4 

5.3 
6  .8 

5.6 
6.6 

V 
VI 

14 
24 

18% 
23% 


Table  3-30.  Subjects'  Percentage  of  Use  of  Tough's  Comniunicat  i  ve 
Functions  During  Three  Activities 


Di  rect  ive 

Interpretat  ive 
Projective 
Relat  ional 


T .  M . 

46% 

44% 

1% 

7% 


G.N. 

50% 

22% 

4% 

20% 
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Taole  3-31.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  ot  Behavior 
and  Information  Requests  and  Infornaticn  Statements 
During  Three  Activities 


Category 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Behavior  Request 
Information  Request 
Information  Statement 


T .  M . 
0 

5 

84 


G.N. 
0 

2 

132 


T.M, 
0 

6 

94 


G.N. 
0 

1 

99 


Taole  3-32.   Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of  Verbal 
Turn-Taking  Measures  During  Three  Activities 


Measure 


Absolute  Frequency 


Percent  age 


Child  Initiations 
Child  Responses 
Utterances/Turn 


T.M. 


G.N. 


23 

38 

63 

89 

1.0 

1.0 

T.M. 
19% 

68% 

N/A 


G.N. 
26% 

86% 

N/A 


Table  3-33.   Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of  Topic 
Manipulation  Measures  During  Three  Activities 


Measure 


Absolute  Frequency 


Percentage 


T.M.  G.N. 

Topic  Initiations  4  12 

On-Topic  Exchanges  82  96 

Mean  Exchanges  Per  Topic    3.42  2.4 


T.M.  G.N. 

4%  26% 

89%  98% 

N/A  N/A 
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Table  3-34.   Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Use  of 

Conversational  Replies  During  Three  Activities 


Conversat  ional  Replies 


T .  M . 


At f  irmat  i ves/Yes-No 
Quest  ions 

Negat  ives/Yes-No 
Questions 

V'Jh- Replacement  3/ 

Alternatives/Questions 

Choice  Responses/ 
Questions 

Clarification  Requests/ 
Quest  ions 

Repetition  Requests/ 
Quest  ions 

Imi tat  ion/Quest  ions 

Aff irmat ions/Statements 

Compliance/Di  rectives 

Refusal/Denial/ 
Statenients/Direct  i  ves 

Noncompliance/Direct  ives 

Alternat  i ves/Statements/ 
Di  rect  ives 

Expans  ions 

Clarificat  ion/Statement/ 
Direct  i ve 

Repet  ition/Statement/ 
Di  rect  i ve 

Imitation/Statement/ 
Direct  i ve 


0 

1 
47 


Number 


G.N. 
16 


0 

6 

43 


0 

0 

n 

^ 

3 

s 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

1 

Percentage 


T .  M . 
4% 


3% 


6% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

12% 

0% 

0% 
0% 

12% 
0% 

0% 

0% 


G.N. 
17% 


0% 

0% 

1% 

6% 

60% 

46% 

1% 

0% 

0% 

3% 

13% 

3% 

0% 
0% 

9% 
1% 

0% 

0% 
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Table  3-35.  Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Comraunicat  i  ve 
Breakdowns  During  Three  Activities 


Analysis  of  Breakdowns 


Number 


Percentage 


Number  of  Breakdowns 

Contingent  Queries 

Repet  i  t  ion/Quest  ions 

Repair  Attempts/Child 

Successful  Attempts/ 
Child 


T .  M . 


G.N. 


T .  M . 


G.N. 


5 

4 

6% 

4% 

4 

1 

80% 

100% 

1 

0 

20% 

0% 

4 

1 

80% 

25% 

4 

1 

100% 

100% 

Table  3-36.   Subjects'  Frequency  and  Percentage  of  Measures  on 
the  Barrier-Task  Play 


Total  number  of  turns  required 

Total  number  of  missing  referents 

Total  number  of  substitutions 

Total  number  of  deletions  of  descriptors 

Total  number  of  combined  errors 


T.M. 
62 
43 
0 
28 
72 


G.N 

54 

5 

1 

4 

10 
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Chapter  Summary 


Some  interesting  patterns  of  behavior  were  observed  in 
the  children's  performances  in  several  communicative  tasks. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  experimental  subjects 
demonstrated  much  lower  functioning  than  their  controls  on 
all  norm-referenced  measures. 

A.D.  (Case  I)  demonstrated  similar  performances  to  his 
control  in  auditory  memory  for  recognition  and  auditory 
memiory  for  content.   In  all  other  instances  the  experimental 
subjects  exhibited  lower  functioning  in  the  area  of  auditory 
perceptual  skills.   The  most  significant  differences  were 
observed  in  the  Auditory  Memory  for  Sequencing  scores. 

The  subjects  also  achieved  generally  lower  test  scores 
than  their  controls  on  semantic  and  syntactic  skills.   This 
was  evident  in  tasks  that  measured  expressive  language 
skills  and  in  those  that  measured  receptive  language  skills. 
Two  of  the  three  experimental  subjects  demonstrated  markedly 
lower  semantic  com.prehension  scores  than  their  controls. 

In  every  instance  the  experimental  subjects  exhibited 
lower  functioning  in  expressive  syntax  as  measured  by  the 
sentence  repetition  task.   No  specific  pattern  was  observed 
in  the  children's  performance  on  the  metalinguistic  task. 
Two  of  the  experimental  children  showed  lower  functioning 
than  their  controls.   One  of  these  experimental  children 
scores,  although  lower  than  his  controls',  was  within  the 
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normal  range  for  his  age.  The  third  exper  iraental  subject 
showed  a  higher  level  of  functioning  in  this  area  than  did 
his  control. 

Two  of  the  experimental  subjects  exhibited  word-finding 
profiles  of  a  slow  and  inaccurate  namer .   One  of  the 
experimental  subjects  did  not  achieve  the  required  basal 
score  for  administration  of  the  word-finding  task  and 
therefore,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  other  children  on 
this  measure.   One  of  the  controls  representea  a  profile  of 
a  fast  and  accurate  namer.   Two  of  the  controls  represented 
a  profile  of  a  slow  and  accurate  namer. 

All  of  the  children  dem.onst  rated  normal  structure  and 
function  of  the  oral  speech  mechanism.   Differences  were 
observed  in  the  children's  articulatory  skills  in  one  case. 
These  differences  were  determined  to  be  mild  in  degree  and 
were  responsible  for  only  one  communicative  breakdown. 

All  of  the  exper  im.ental  subjects  in  this  study  produced 
fewer  total  words  and  fewer  different  words  than  their 
controls.   The  experimental  subjects  and  their  controls 
demonstrated  TTRs  that  were  lower  than  the  expected  means 
for  their  ages.   The  experimental  subjects'  samples  yielded 
lower  TTRs  than  their  controls'.   The  experimental  subjects 
also  produced  fewer  sentences,  fev;er  morphemes,  fewer 
different  words,  fewer  words  per  sentence,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences  than  their  controls. 
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The  experimental  subjects  also  demonstrated  differences 
from  their  controls  in  the  communicative  functions  of  their 
utterances.   However,  only  one  specific  pattern  of  responses 
could  be  discerned  across  the  cases.   None  of  the  children 
in  this  investigation  produced  any  behavior  requests. 

The  exper  im.ental  subjects  generally  initiated  fewer 
topics  and  turns  than  their  controls.   In  instances  where 
the  experimental  subjects  initiated  more  topics  and  turns, 
they  tended  to  produce  fe\;er  on-topic  exchanges  and  did  not 
respond  as  frequently  to  their  partner's  initiations. 

The  children  produced  similar  conversational  replies  to 
questions  and  statements  overall.   No  discernable  patterns 
of  differences  occurred  across  cases. 

Analysis  of  the  experimental  subject's  samples  revealed 
more  coramunicat  i ve  breakdowns  than  were  seen  in  their 
controls'  saiTiples.   The  experimental  subjects  generally 
initiated  fewer  attempts  to  repair  coimnunicat i ve  failures 
than  their  controls.   The  experimental  subjects  also  tended 
to  use  repetitions  of  the  examiner's  statements  or  questions 
in  addition  to  contingent  <jueries  as  their  repair  strategies 
while  their  controls  alm.ost  exclusively  used  contingent 
quer  ies . 

Finally,  the  experimental  children  exhibited  lower 
levels  of  functioning  in  presupposi t ional  skills.   They 
required  more  presuppos i t ional  turns  and  produced  far  more 
errors  than  their  controls.   The  experimental  subjects' 
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errors  were  prevalent  in  the  areas  of  reference  and 
cohesion.   The  controls  produced  few  errors  of  reference  or 
cohesion.   Their  errors  were  generally  deletions  of 
descr  iptor s . 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  conduct  detailed 
analyses  of  the  language  abilities  of  school-aged  children 
who  had  been  identified  as  poor  conversationalists,  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  and  isolate  the  specific  pragmatic 
variables  that  were  impaired.   The  researcher  developed 
indepth  profiles  of  children  who  had  pragmatic  disorders,  in 
order  to  quantify  and  qualify  the  nature  of  pragmatic 
disorders  and  to  examine  pragmatics  in  relation  to  the  other 
dimensions  of  language.   The  present  investigation  was 
comprised  of  three  individual  case  studies.   Each  case  study 
involved  a  language-impaired  child  and  a  language-normal 
child  matched  on  the  basis  of  nonverbal  intelligence, 
chronological  age,  socioeconomic  status  and  sex.   The 
children  ranged  in  age  from  7  to  11  years. 

Methods  of  Investigation 
The  degree  of  interjudge  reliability  obtained  for  the 
non-standardized  measures  suggests  that  the  protocol 
employed  in  this  investigation  is  suitable  for  experimental 
purposes  and  has  potential  value  as  a  clinical  tool.   It  was 
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expected  that  the  interrater  reliability  would  be  lower  than 

the  intrajudge  reliability  for  several  reasons.   First  of 
all,  it  possibly  reflects  the  subtle  nature  of  certain 
verbal  and  nonverbal  aspects  of  conversational  competence 
that  do  not  translate  easily  from  one  person  to  another,  one 
situation  to  another,  or  one  medium  (oral)  to  another 
(written) .   The  researcher  participated  in  the  conversations 
with  the  children  during  the  videotaped  sessions.   She  also 
watched  each  videotape  several  times  during  the  process  of 
preparing  the  transcripts.   Therefore,  the  researcher  was 
able  to  rely  on  certain  nuances  of  the  specific  interactions 
to  assist  her  in  making  coding  decisions  about  several  of 
the  children's  utterances.   The  ASHA-cer t i f ied  speech- 
language  pathologist  who  served  as  the  second  coder  for  this 
study  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  interacting  with  any  of 
the  children.   She  relied  only  on  the  information  provided 
her  on  the  transcripts.   Some  coding  variability  is 
reasonable  and  to  be  expected  in  situations  of  this  nature. 
There  were  two  basic  data  collection  procedures,  norm- 
referenced  testing  and  language  sampling.   Thirteen  norm- 
referenced  tests  were  administered  and  scored  by  the 
researcher  and  one  graduate-student  clinician  who  had  been 
engaged  in  several  hours  of  pre-test  training  with  the 
researcher.   The  researcher  observed  the  graduate  student 
during  actual  administration  of  all  norm-referenced  tests  to 
one  language-impaired  child.   During  those  sessions  the 
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graduate  student  conducted  the  test  administrations  exactly 
as  she  had  been  trained.   The  researcher  rescored  randomly 
selected  subtests  that  had  originally  been  scored  by  the 
graduate-student  clinician.   No  scoring  discrepancies  were 
noted.   All  test  scores  were  interpreted  by  the  researcher. 
These  procedures  ensured  consistent  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  test  results  for  all  of  the  children 
in  the  present  study. 

Eleven  separate  analyses  were  used  to  examine  the 
communication  samples  of  the  children  in  this  study.   The 
procedures  were  selected  to  measure  several  aspects  of 
expressive  and  receptive  syntax,  phonology,  and  pragraatics. 

The  children  in  this  study  conversed  around  three 
previously  determined  themes:  school,  art  class,  and 
planting  a  garden.   A  standard  list  of  verbal  prompts  was 
used  for  each  videotaped  interaction.   The  researcher  was 
the  conversational  partner  for  each  child's  taped  session. 
The  same  ASHA-cer t i f ied  speech-language  pathologist  served 
as  the  additional  participant  during  the  Barrier  Task-Play 
interaction  with  each  child.   These  procedures  helped  to 
ensure  standardization  of  the  child-partner  interactions. 

Although  standardization  of  the  conversational 
interactions  was  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for 
comparison  of  the  children's  performances,  it  also  served  to 
restrict  several  aspects  of  the  children's  conversational 
behaviors.   Specifically,  semantic  diversity,  topic 
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manipulation,  verbal  turn-taking,  and  comipunicat  i  ve 
functions  were  affected  by  the  restricted  format  of  the 
conversational  sample.   All  of  the  experimental  and  control 
subjects  in  the  present  investigation  achieved  TTRs  that 
were  below  the  expected  mean  for  their  ages.   Bennett  and 
Alter  (1985)  suggested  the  following  guidelines  for 
interpretation  of  TTRs  that  are  too  low:  1)  the  child  has  a 
restricted  referential  semantic  system.;  2)  limited 
conversational  topics  were  available  to  the  child;  the 
language  sample  was  constrained  and  may  not  be  truly 
representative;  3)  loss  of  the  child's  interest.   It  might 
be  speculated  that  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
children's  TTRs  might  have  been  attained  if  an  additional 
"free-play"  activity  had  been  added  to  the  sampling 
procedures  used  in  this  investigation.   One  could  also  argue 
that  the  children  might  have  initiated  more  verbal  turns  and 
conversational  topics  and  demonstrated  more  diverse 
communicative  functions  if  they  had  been  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  converse  around  topics  of  their  own  choosing 
and  with  different  communicative  partners  (i.e.  family 
m.ember  s  ,  peers)  . 

No  normative  data  exists  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
subjects'  performance  on  the  pragmatic  measures.   The 
researcher's  discussion  of  the  children's  abilities  in  this 
area  is  based  on  twenty  ^ears  of  clinical  experience  with 
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language-impaired  children  and  on  her  knowledge  of  the 
literature  in  pragmatic  disabilities. 


Subject  Characteristics 
Case  Study  One.   A.D.  was  the  language-impaired 
experimental  subject  of  this  study.   R.A.  was  his  language- 
normal  control.   A.D.  is  a  high-functioning  autistic  child 
who  is  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade  in  a  regular  public 
school  classroom.   However,  his  linguistic  profile  shows 
several  deficit  areas.   He  achieved  scores  within  the  normal 
range  on  only  one  of  the  norm-referenced  measures. 

A.D.'s  auditory  perceptual  skills   were  considerably 
lower  than  his  control's  in  every  area  (except  recognition) 
and  place  him  well  below  the  fiftieth  percentile  in  four 
auditory  perceptual  skills:  discrimination,  recognition 
memory,  m.emory  for  content,  and  sequencing.   A.D.'s 
performance  on  all  other  norm-referenced  measures  was  also 
considerably  lower  than  the  expected  mean  for  his  age. 

Scrutiny  of  A.D.'s  language  sample  revealed  overall  low 
functioning  in  semantic,  syntactic,  and  pragmatic  skills. 
Marked  differences  were  observed  between  his  communicative 
performance  and  that  of  his  control.   This  can  best  be 
demonstrated  by  examining  both  children's  responses  to  the 
same  question  as  demonstrated  by  the  excerpts  below. 
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Researcher;  "WHO  IS  YOUR  FAVORITE  PERSON?" 

A.D.:  "I  think  I'm  so  glad  it's  yon  be  Mrs. 
Ric  ...  Richardson." 

R.A.:  "Well  I  met,  I  met  him  from  Cub  Scouts  ...  and  urn 
we  were  in  Cub  Scouts  together  and  um  ...  we,  I 
used  to  go  to  his  house.   I  used  to  not  go  to 
his  house  but  I  used  to  play  with  him  and 
everything  and  then  I  ended  up  in  his  class  and 
his  name  is  Gerald  I'lingo.   And  then  ...  and  then 
we  just  had  um  ...  been  walk  around  ...  been 
walking  around  and  stuff.   And  then  that's  the 
only  ...  that's  one  of  them  but  the  rest  of  them 
I  met  at  Cub  Scouts  and  different  places. 

Researcher ;  "TELL  ME  WHAT  YOUR  SCHOOL  LOOKS  LIKE." 

A.D.:  "Hy  school  looks  like  windows." 
Researcher:  "Yeah,  describe  it  for  me." 

A.D.:  "Describe  it?  ...  Describe  it?" 
Researcher:  "Um  Hum." 

A.D.:  "Hum  ...  I  don't  know." 

R.A.:  "Well,  it's  um  ...  red  brick  and  um  ...  it  has 
four  wings  on  it.   And  uh  ...  the  office  would 
be  the  first  thing  you'd  probably  see  and  it's  a 
little  circle-like  thing.   And  there's  a 
playground  to  the  side  and  then  it's  one  row  of 
classrooms  which  is  kindergarten  and  then  the 
next  row  is  like  second,  third,  kindergarten  and 
the  next  wing  is  third,  kindergarten  and  second, 
not  kindergarten  but  first  grade  and  second. 
And  then  um  ...  if  you  keep  going  down  that  same 
aisle  you'll  end  up  at  the  library  and  the  next 
aisle  over  is  the  ...  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
wing  and  um ,  it's  an  auditorium  and  the 
lunchroom  is  on  that  wing,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  classes.   And  the  it's  some 
portables  there  out,  out  in  the  playground  area 
what  you'd  probably  see.   And  then  there's  a  big 
open  playground. 

Close  scrutiny  of  A.D.'s  language  sample  revealed  that 
in  many  instances  he  tended  to  incorporate  parts  of  his 
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partner's  last  utterance  into  his  own  productions.   This 
seems  to  be  a  communicative  strategy  he  has  adopted  in  order 
to  be  able  to  more  clearly  express  his  thoughts.   It  appears 
that  A.D.  is  aware  of  his  difficulty  in  language  expression 
and  uses  repetitions  and  other  strategies  such  as 
circumlocutions  and  "starter  phrases"  in  an  attempt  to  help 
him  fulfill  his  role  as  a  conversational  participant. 

A.D.'s  performance  in  the  area  of  semantic  diversity 
was  markedly  different  from  his  control's.   A.D.  produced 
far  fewer  words,  fewer  different  words,  and  a  lower  TTR. 
His  performance  falls  well  below  the  range  expected  for  a 
child  his  age.   A.D.  also  demonstrated  considerably  lower 
skills  in  the  area  of  syntactic  complexity  than  did  his 
control.   He  produced  far  fewer  sentences,  words,  morphemes, 
words  per  sentence,  and  complex  sentences  than  his  control. 
A.D.  presented  the  picture  of  a  child  who  had  limited  ideas, 
conversed  about  a  limited  number  of  topics,  and  used 
language  for  a  limited  range  of  functions.   A.D.  displayed 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  subtle  aspects  of  communication 
and  rarely  talked  about  abstract  concepts.   For  example,  he 
made  no  predictions,  produced  no  statements  that  required 
guessing  or  imagining,  and  had  difficulty  talking  about 
absent  people,  places,  and  things.   His  communicative 
performance  was  typical  of  that  of  a  much  younger  child. 

A.D.'s  semantic  and  syntactic  deficits  were  also 
evident  in  his  use  of  stereotypical  phrases  and  sentences 
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and  in  his  frequent  preseverat ions .   For  example,  he  used 
the  same  phrase   ("I  love  to  ...")  to  begin  eight  of  the  58 
utterances  produced  during  the  garden  task.   Four  of  those 
utterances  were  the  same  sentence  ("I  love  to  eat  dirt"). 
These  productions  were  interspersed  throughout  the  sample 
and  were  usually  inappropriate  in  the  context  of  immediate 
conversation.   A.D.  loved  to  participate  in  conversations 
but  often  experienced  difficulties  because  of  his  poor 
semantic  abilities.   The  stereotyped  phrases  and 
preseverat ions  appeared  to  be  topic  maintenance  strategies 
that  A.D.  had  adopted  in  an  effort  to  be  a  more  successful 
communicator.   These  strategies  were  generally  successful 
because  they  allowed  him  to  continue  a  conversation  around  a 
central  theirie  by  changing  only  a  few  words  in  each  new 
utterance . 

The  most  significant  differences  in  the  subjects' 
responses  to  questions  and  statements  occurred  in  the  areas 
of  clarification  requests  to  questions  and  expansions  of 
statements  or  directives.   A.D.  produced  considerably  more 
clarification  requests  and  far  fewer  expansions  of 
statements  or  directives  than  his  control.   The  fact  that 
A.D.  produced  so  many  clarification  requests  suggests  the 
possibility  that  A.D.'s  poor  auditory  perceptual  skills  and 
his  deficits  in  semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  may 
have  resulted  in  an  inability  to  encode  linguistic 
information.   It  was  obvious  that  A.D.  responded  more 
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appropriately  when  the  researcher  simplified  her  utterances 
for  hira.   It  is  possible  that  he  produced  fewer  expansions 
of  his  partner's  utterances  because  that  would  have  required 
him  to  use  levels  of  linguistic  skills  beyond  his  abilities. 
A.D.'s  linguistic  deficits  were  also  reflected  in  his  use  of 
communicative  functions  and  verbal  turn-taking  skills.  He 
used  more  relationals,  interpretat i ves  and  information 
requests  but  produced  fewer  directives,  projectives,  and 
information  statements  than  did  his  control.   A.D.  initiated 
far  fewer  verbal  turns,  initiated  fewer  topics,  and  produced 
far  fewer  utterances  per  turn  and  on-topic  exchanges. 
Comparison  of  the  subjects'  communicative  repair 
strategies  was  noteworthy.   A.D.  experienced  more 
communicative  breakdowns  than  his  control.   These  breakdowns 
occurred  when  there  were  problems  in  the  normal  flow  of 
conversation  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker  and/or  listener.   Also,  A.D.  might  have 
experienced  more  communicative  breakdowns  because  of  his 
poor  auditory  perceptual  skills  and  his  deficits  in 
receptive  semantics  and  syntax.   It  is  possible  that  the 
researcher  may  have  misunderstood  some  of  A.D.'s  utterances 
because  he  provided  insufficient  information  and/or  because 
of  his  unusual  intonational  pattern.   His  statements 
som.etimes  were  mistaken  for  questions  because  of  the 
tendency  for  his  pitch  to  rise  at  the  end  of  sentences. 
A.D.  initiated  fewer  repair  attempts  when  these  breakdowns 
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occurred.   One  could  speculate  that  he  simply  did  not  know 
how  to  initiate  such  attempts.   This  explanation  seems 
plausible  because  when  A.D.  did  attempt  to  repair  a 
communicative  breakdown,  he  often  used  exact  repetitions  of 
his  partner's  utterances.   Contingent  queries  were  rarely 
used.   Contingent  queries  are  various  types  of  questions 
that  seek  clarification  of  a  previous  utterance.   They  are 
different  from^  exact  repetitions  of  a  partner's  utterance 
because  they  require  more  language  formulation  skills.   When 
using  contingent  queries  the  listener  has  to  use  a  variety 
of  direct  and  indirect  strategies  to  elicit  more  information 
from  the  speaker.   R.A.  used  contingent  queries  exclusively 
as  his  repair  strategy. 

A.D.  also  demonstrated  significantly  lower  functioning 
in  presuppos i t ional  skills  than  did  his  control.   Ke 
required  more  presupposit ional  turns,  had  more  missing 
referents,  and  produced  several  cohesion  errors.   This 
behavior  also  reflects  A.D's  low  functioning  in  other 
aspects  of  language.   He  deleted  referents  and  descriptors 
and  substituted  descriptors  because  his  serious  semantic 
deficit  left  him  with  an  inability  to  select  and/or  produce 
the  appropriate  words. 

In  sum.mary,  A.D.  demonstrated  a  linguistic  profile  that 
shows  marked  deficits  in  auditory  perceptual  skills, 
receptive  and  expressive  semantics  and  syntax,  and 
pragmatics.   These  deficits  seriously  impair  his  ability  to 
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conduct  conversations  in  the  ruannei  that  is  expectea  of  a 
child  his  age.   A.D.  exhibited  low  functioning  in  all  areas 
of  language.   He  appeared  more  advanced  in  the  area  of 
syntax  because  of  the  communicative  strategies  he  used. 
These  conversational  strategies  help  him  to  function  in 
everyday  social  interactions.   Kis  most  frequently  applied 
expressive  language  strategies  seem  to  be  stereotypical  or 
"starter"  phrases  and  repetitions  of  parts  of  his 
conversational  partner's  utterances.   He  also  occasionally 
used  circumlocutions. 

A.D.  shov/ed  weaknesses  in  several  aspects  of 
pragmatics.   His  major  area  of  pragmatic  deficit  was  topic 
manipulation.   His  ability  to  appropriately  initiate, 
m.aintain  and  terminate  topics  was  poor.   However,  his 
ingenuity  in  devising  strategies  to  attempt  to  maintain 
conversations  in  view  of  his  serious  deficits  in  other  areas 
of  language  might  be  considered  a  strength. 


Case  Two.   B.N.  was  the  language-impaired  experimental 
subject  of  this  study.   D.J.  was  his  language-normal 
control.   B.N.  demonstrated  auditory  perceptual  skills  that 
were  below  the  expected  range  for  his  age.   B.N.  and  his 
control  exhibited  similarly  low  levels  of  functioning  on 
semantic  and  syntactic  comprehension  tasks.   B.N.'s 
functioning  in  the  area  of  expressive  semantics  and  syntax 
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was  much  lower  than  that  of  his  control.   He  presented  the 
word-finding  profile  of  a  slow  and  inaccurate  namer. 

B.N.'s  performance  in  the  area  of  semantic  diversity 
was  moderately  different  from  his  control's.   B.N.  produced 
far  fewer  total  words  and  fewer  different  words  than  his 
control.   B.N.'s  number  of  total  words,  number  of  different 
words,  and  TTR  fall  below  the  range  expected  for  a  child  his 
age.   However,  his  control's  number  of  different  words  and 
TTR  values  were  also  below  the  expected  range  for  his  age. 
B.N.  demonstrated  markedly  lower  skills  in  the  area  of 
syntactic  complexity  than  did  his  control.   He  produced 
fewer  sentences,  fewer  words  per  sentence,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences.   His  linguistic  picture  is  that  of  a  child  who 
had  limited  ideas  (i.e.  he  tended  to  talk  about  concrete 
concepts  and  about  things  present  in  his  immediate 
environment).   This  communicative  behavior  is  a  consequence 
of  his  semantics  and  syntactic  deficits. 

B.N.  and  his  control  demonstrated  similar  performances 
across  categories  in  their  responses  to  questions  and 
statements.   Both  children  produced  their  largest  number  of 
responses  in  the  choice  responses  to  questions  category. 
Some  differences  were  observed  between  B.N.  and  his  control 
in  the  functions  of  their  utterances.   B.N.  used  less  than 
half  as  many  directives  and  relationals  but  more  inform.ation 
statements  and  interpretat i ves .   B.N.'s  low  use  of 
directives  and  relationals  was  consistent  with  his  overall 
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pattern  of  conversational  participation.   Both  of  those 
categories  of  utterances  require  more  interaction  between 
conversational  partners.   B.M.  tended  to  "talk  to"  his 
partner  rather  than  "talk  with"  her.   Information  statements 
and  interpretat i ves  do  not  require  as  much  "give  and  take" 
from  each  participant.   Thus,  he  tended  to  produce  more 
utterances  in  those  categories. 

B.N.  initiated  m.ore  turns  and  topics  than  his  control 
but  he  responded  to  far  fewer  of  his  partner's  initiations. 
The  data  show  that  he  tended  to  stay  on  each  topic  for  fewer 
turns  than  his  control.   B.N.'s  saniple  reve<aled  slightly 
fewer  ccm.niunicat  ive  breakdowns  than  his  control's.   Hov;ever, 
he  initiated  no  repair  attempts.   E.N.'s  control  initiated 
repair  attempts  on  half  of  the  breakdowns  that  occurred  in 
his  sample.   B.N.  participated  in  his  partner's  repair 
attempts  by  using  exact  repetitions.   For  example,  when  the 
examiner  sought  additional  information  from  B.N.,  he  would 
continue  to  repeat  his  same  utterance  until  he  was 
understood.   He  did  not  add  new  informiation  or  change  his 
manner  of  presentation.   Conversely,  his  control  used 
contingent  queries  as  his  repair  strategy. 

B.N.  required  fewer  presupposi t ional  turns  but  produced 
considerably  more  errors  than  his  control.   B.N.  produced 
far  fewer  referents  and  showed  more  cohesion  errors  than  his 
control.  This  performance  is  related  to  B.N.'s  poor  skills 
in  expressive  semantics  and  syntax.   He  deleted  and/or 
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substituted  words  because  he  did  not  have  access  to  the 
appropriate  lexical  items. 

In  summary,  B.N.  demonstrated  a  linguistic  profile  that 
shows  deficits  in  auditory  perceptual  skills,  expressive 
semantics  and  syntax,  and  pragmatics.   These  deficits  are 
reflected  in  his  poor  conversational  performance.   Both  B.N. 
and  his  control  demonstrated  semantic  and  syntactic 
comprehension  skills  that  fall  slightly  below  the  normal 
range  on  most  of  the  measures.   Both  B.N.  and  his  control 
obtained  similar  scores  on  semantic  and  syntactic 
comprehension  measures.   B.N.'s  control  also  obtained  a  low 
score  on  the  metalinguistic  measure.   This  suggests  that 
B.N.'s  control  rriay  possess  an  undiagnosed  specific  language 
impairment . 

B.N.  showed  weaknesses  in  several  aspects  of 
pragmatics.   His  major  pragmatic  deficit  was  in  the  area  of 
topic  manipulation.   Specifically,  he  maintained  topics 
poorly.   He  initiated  turns  and  topics  more  frequently  than 
his  control  but  responded  to  far  fewer  of  his  partner's 
initiations.   As  a  result,  B.N.  presented  the  picture  of  a 
conversationalist  who  did  not  listen  to  his  speech  partner. 
He  switched  topics  frequently  giving  the  impression  of  one 
who  was  not  really  interested  or  involved  in  the  on-going 
discussion . 

B.N.  spoke  in  a  very  soft  voice  and  had  to  be 
frequently  reminded  to  speak  louder.   His  low  vocal 
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intensity  often  contributed  to  coir.municat i ve  breakdowns. 
Some  of  B.N.'s  utterances  were  judged  to  be  unintelligible 
and  were  not  included  in  the  transcript  because  of  his 
inappropriately  soft  voice.   An  example  from  B.N.'s 
transcript  illustrates  his  problems  in  the  area  of 
conversational  performance. 

Researcher:  "Tell  me  how  you  wake  up  on  time  each  morning." 
B.N.:  "ht    three." 

Researcher:  "At  three.   How  do  you  make  sure  you  will  not  be 
late  for  school?" 

B.N.:  (Twelve  seconds  elapse.)  "Hear  the  bus." 

Researcher:  "Hear  the  bus?   Okay,  I'd  like  to  know  what  goes 
on  at  your  house  v;hen  you  wake  up  when  you're 
getting  reaay  to  go  to  school.   So  I  want  you 
to  start  with  when  you  wake  up  and  tell  me  how 
you  get  dressed  and  everything  that  happens 
from  the  time  you  wake  up  until  you  get  on  the 
bus." 

B.N.:  "That's  all  I  know." 


Another  excerpt  from  B.N.'s  sample  further  illustrates 
his  tendency  to  produce  few  utterances  per  turn  and  few  on- 
topic  exchanges  and  to  switch  topics  frequently. 


Researcher:  "Now  you  sit  there." 

B.N.:  "I'll  get  this."  {Reaching  for  a  watering  can) 

Researcher:  "You're  getting  the  water  for  me?  That's 
nice.  ...  Have  you  ever  planted  a  garden 
before?" 
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B.N.:  "Yeah." 

Researcher:  "Yes,  who  ... 

B.N.:  (Interrupting)  "Water  yon  come  oat  there?"  (Pointing 
to  spout  on  watering  can) 

Researcher:  "Yes  when  we  get  ready  to  water  the  plarits  ... 

B.N.:  (interrupting)  "And  then  put  some  right  there 
(Unintelligible)  . 

Researcher:  "Yes.  That's  right,  use  your  big  strong  voice." 

B.N.:  "What  is  that?"  (Pointing  to  a  name  tag  on  a  plant) 

Researcher:  "That  just  tells  you  what  kind  of  plant  it  is." 

B.N.:  "What  kind  that  is?" 

Researcher:  It  is  a  Vinca.   It  says  Vinca  ... 

B.N.:  "What  that  is?"  (Pointing  to  another  plant) 

Researcher:  Let  me  show  you.  ...  Have  you  ever  seen  anything 
that  looks  like  that  before? 

B.N.:  "What  is  it?" 

Researcher:  "It  looks  like  it's  an  onion.   It  is  an  onion. 
See  the  root?   It's  a  little  baby  onion." 

B.N.:  "Pull  it  out?" 

Researcher:  "Yeah." 

B.N.:  I  want  to  take  ...  give  me  one  to  go." 


It  is  obvious  in  the  above  excerpt  that  B.N.  initiated 
turns  and  topics  but  failed  to  remain  on  topics  for  more 
than  one  or  two  turns  and  did  not  often  respond 
appropriately  to  his  partner's  utterances.   Furthermore, 
B.N.'s  partner  was  not  able  to  provide  elaboration  on  her 
utterances  because  B.N.  interrupted  and/or  switched  topics. 
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B.N.'s  strength  might  be  considered  his  assert iveness  as  a 

conversational  partner. 

Case  Three.   T.M.  was  the  language-impaired 
experimental  subject  of  this  study.   G.N.  was  his  language- 
normal  control.   T.M.  demonstrated  auditory  perceptual 
skills  that  were  lower  than  the  range  of  expectation  for  a 
child  his  age.  He  also  showed  deficits  in  semantic  and 
syntactic  comprehension.   T.M.'s  control  obtained  syntactic 
comprehension  scores  that  were  also  slightly  below  the 
expected  mean  for  his  age.   T.M.  exhibited  lower  functioning 
in  expressive  syntax,  metal inguist ics ,  and  word-finding  than 
his  control.   His  sample  yielded  fewer  total  words,  fewer 
different  words,  fewer  sentences,  fewer  words  per  sentence, 
and  fewer  complex  sentences  than  his  control.   T.M.  also  had 
a  mild  phonological  disorder  that  occasionally  interfered 
with  his  ability  to  communicate  effectively.   The  following 
excerpt  from  T.M.'s  transcript  shows  hew  his  phonological 
problem  caused  communicative  breakdowns. 


Participant:  "  ...  Put  the  jacks  where?" 

T.M.:  "In  that  ...  that  yitter  (little)  shuck  (truck)." 

T.M.:  "The  yitter  (little)  one  ...  (correcting  the 

participant)  that  one  right  there  (pointing)  ...  the 
yitter  (little)  one. 

Participant:  "They're  both  yellow." 

T.M.:  "The  yit  tel  (little)  truck. 
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Participant:  "Oh,  the  little  truck  ...  " 


T.M.  and  G.N.  showed  si;tiilar  response  patterns  to 
questions  and  statements  with  a  few  exceptions.   The  largest 
single  category  of  productions  by  both  children  was  clioice 
responses  to  questions.   T.M.  produced  far  fewer 
clarification  requests  to  questions  and  affirmative  answers 
to  yes-no  questions.   T.M.  and  his  control  also  showed  a 
similar  rate  of  production  of  directives  and  project  ves. 
T.M.  produced  fewer  relationals  but  considerably  more 
interpretat i ves  than  his  control. 

T.M.  initiated  fewer  turns  than  his  control  and 
responded  to  fewer  of  his  partner's  initiations.   He  also 
produced  fewer  topic  initiations,  fewer  on-topic  exchanges, 
and  fewer  utterances  per  turn  than  his  control.   The 
following  excerpt  from  T.M.'s  sample  illustrates  his  limited 
topic  manipulation  skills. 


Researcher:  "  ...  I  want  to  know  all  about  what  happens  at 
your  house  as  you're  getting  ready  for  school 
in  the  mornings.   I  want  you  to  start  from  the 
time  you  wake  up  and  tell  me  everything  that 
happens  until  you  come  to  school." 


T.M.:  "Urn  ...  The  house  be  resting  and 
and  dad  be  in  the  bed." 


um  . . .  and  my  mom 


Researcher:  "What  else?    And  then  what  happens?" 

T.M.:  "My  mom  get  up." 

Researcher:  "Uh  hum." 

T.M.:  "And  she  fix  my  koze  (clothes). 
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Researcher:  "Anything  else?"   (T.M.  stiakes  his  head 
ind  icat  ing  "no"  . ) 


It  is  apparent  from  the  above  excerpt  that  although 
T.M.  usually  made  appropriate  responses  to  his  partner's 
utterances,  he  provided  very  little  elaboration  of  details 
and  contributed  very  little  new  information  to  the 
conversat  ion . 

Similar  performances  were  observed  between  T.M.  and  his 
control  in  the  number  of  communication  breakdowns  that  were 
revealed  in  their  samples.   T.M.  initiated  a  larger 
percentage  of  repair  attempts  than  did  his  control.   This  is 
a  very  interesting  phenomenon  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  generally  a  passive  conversationalist.   T.M.  used 
repetitions  of  parts  of  his  partner's  previous  utterance  and 
contingent  queries  as  his  repair  strategies.   His  control 
used  contingent  queries  exclusively. 

In  sum.mary,  T.M.  demonstrated  a  linguistic  profile  that 
shows  deficits  in  auditory  perceptual  skills,  expressive  and 
receptive  semantics  and  syntax,  and  pragmatics.   T.M. 
presented  the  picture  of  a  child  who  was  generally 
responsive  to  his  conversational  partner.   He  did  not 
however,  tend  to  initiate  conversational  topics  and  turns. 
Most  of  his  utterances  were  responses  to  specific  questions 
from  his  partner.   He  provided  very  little  elaboration  of 
details  and  often  neglected  to  provide  adequate  information 
to  communicate  clear  messages  to  his  partner.   His 
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utterances  seldom  added  any  new  information  to  the 
conversational  exchange. 

T.M.  showed  weaknesses  in  several  aspects  of 
pragmatics.   His  major  pragmatic  deficit  was  in  the  area  of 
topic  manipulation.   He  did  not  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
appropriately  initiate,  maintain,  or  terminate  topics  on  a 
consistent  basis.   He  assumed  very  little  responsibility  for 
facilitating  on-going  conversation.   T.m.'s  strength  might 
be  considered  his  tendency  to  initiate  repair  attempts  when 
a  communicative  breakdown  occurred. 

Patterns  Across  Experimental  Subjects 
Some  interesting  patterns  of  behavior  were  observed  in 
the  performances  of  three  experimental  subjects  on  several 
communicative  tasks.   All  three  demonstrated  much  lower 
functioning  than  their  controls  on  the  auditory  perceptual 
skills  battery.   The  most  marked  differences  occurred  in  the 
children's  performances  on  the  "sequencing"  section. 

The  experimental  subjects  also  achieved  generally  lower 
test  scores  than  their  controls  on  semantic  and  syntactic 
tasks.   This  behavior  was  evident  on  tasks  that  measured 
expressive  language  skills  as  well  as  those  that  measured 
receptive  language  skills.   All  of  the  experimental  subjects 
in  the  present  study  produced  fewer  words,  fewer  sentences, 
fewer  different  words,  shorter  sentences,  and  fewer  complex 
sentences  than  their  controls. 
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None  of  the  children  obtained  scores  on  the  norm- 
referenced  measure  that  indicated  a  serious  ceiicit  in  the 
area  of  metalinguist  ics .   A.D.  and  T.H.'s  scores  vvere 
generally  lower  than  those  of  tneir  controls.   ?^.D.'s 
scores,  however,  were  within  the  normal  range  for  his  age. 
B.N.'s  metalinguistic  scores  were  within  the  normal  range 
but  his  control's  were  not.    A.D.  and  T.M.  initiated  fewer 
topics  and  verbal  turns  than  their  controls.   B.N.  initiated 
more  topics  and  verbal  turns  than  his  control  but  he  also 
produced  fewer  on-topic  exchanges  and  responded  less  often 
to  his  partner's  utterances.   He  tended  to  switch  topics 
frequently  and  to  maintain  topics  poorly. 

All  of  the  experimental  subjects  used  fewer  directives, 
projectives,  and  information  statements  than  their  controls. 
They  tended  to  use  more  information  requests  than  their 
controls.   None  of  the  children  used  behavior  requests.   It 
is  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  activities  restricted  the 
number  and  type  of  communicative  functions  exhibited  by  the 
children.   For  example,  directives  were  usually  only 
produced  during  the  art  task  when  the  children  were  required 
to  give  directions  to  the  researcher.   Very  few 
opportunities  were  available  for  the  children  to  issue 
behavior  requests. 

The  experimental  subjects  and  their  controls  produced 
similar  responses  to  questions  and  statements  overall.   All 
of  the  children  produced  far  more  responses  in  the  "choice 
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responses  to  questions"  category.   Although  some  differences 
were  observed  when  comparisons  were  made  between  the 
children  in  each  case  study,  no  specific  patterns  of 
responses  were  discernable  across  cases. 

In  every  case,  experimental  subjects'  samples  revealed 
iTiore  communicative  breakdowns  than  in  the  sam.ples  of  their 
controls.   The  experimental  subjects  also  tended  to  use 
different  communicative  repair  strategies  than  their 
controls.   They  frequently  used  repetitions  of  all  or  part 
of  their  partner's  last  utterance.   Two  of  the  three 
experimental  subjects  occasionally  used  contingent  queries. 
The  controls  used  contingent  queries  almost  exclusively  as  a 
repair  strategy. 

A.D.  and  T.M.  required  far  more  presuppos i t ional  turns 
than  their  controls.   B.N.  required  fewer  turns  than  his 
control.   One  explanation  for  this  phenomena  is  that  D.J. 
(B.N.'s  control)  tended  to  stop  after  each  subpart  of  his 
oral  directions  and  wait  for  the  participant  to  complete  it 
before  giving  the  rest  of  the  directions.   The  following 
excerpt  from  D.J.'s  transcript  demonstrates  this  phenomenon. 


D.J.:  "You  get  the,  get  a  red  car."   (fie  waits  expectantly 
for  the  participant  to  pick  up  the  red  car.) 

"And  you  get  the  yellow  ...  ah  the  yellow  car,  the 
orange  car."  (He  waits  for  the  participant  to  pick  up 
the  orange  car.) 

"And  you  put  it  in  back  of  the  big,  the  large  truck." 
(tie  waits  for  the  participant  to  pick  up  the  large 
t  ruck  .  ) 
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"Get  the  pencil."  (He  waits  for  the  participant  to 
pick  up  the  pencil.) 

"And  you  stick  it  ...  you  stick  it  through  the 
window . " 

(He  waits  for  the  participant  to  stick  it  through  the 
window . ) 

"No,  the  back  window."  (He  waits  for  the  participant 
to  change  the  pencil's  position.) 

"No,  it  go  in  the  side."  (He  waits  for  the  participant 
to  make  the  adjustment.) 

Participant:  "What's  that  D.J.?   Tell  me  again.   Put  it  in 
the  back  window?" 

D.J.:  "Uh  uh."  (He  shakes  his  head  indicating  no.) 

Participant:  "Which  window?" 

D.J.:  "See,  you  put  it  back  there.  (Pointing)  Put  it  here. 
Feint  towards  that."  (Pointing). 


C.J.  required  nine  turns  to  complete  the  above  task  but  he 
exhibited  only  two  errors  (one  missing  referent  and  one 
deleted  descriptor).   Therefore,  his  proportionately  large 
number  of  required  turns  was  not  the  result  of  mistakes  but 
seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  strategy  D.J.  used  when 
giving  directions  to  his  partner.   All  of  the  exper  im.ental 
children  produced  considerably  more  errors  than  did  their 
controls.   Missing  referents  and  deletion  of  descriptors 
were  the  most  commonly  occurring  errors. 

In  summary,  although  this  investigation  was  comprised 
of  three  individual  case  studies,  several  patterns  of 
deficits  were  observed  across  cases.   The  experimental 
children  demonstrated  a  clear  pattern  of  deficits  in  certain 
auditory  perceptual  skills  (discrimination,  content  meniory, 
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sequencing).   They  also  exhibited  lower  functioning  in 
several  semantic  and  syntactic  skills.   Specifically,  the 
experimental  children  always  produced  fewer  total  words, 
fewer  different  words,  fewer  sentences,  shorter  sentences, 
fewer  morphemes,  and  fewer  complex  sentences.   They  also 
initiated  fewer  verbal  turns  and  topics,  produced  fewer  on- 
topic  exchanges  and  fewer  utterances  per  topic/turn,  and 
produced  m.ore  presuppos  i  t  ional  errors. 

Conversational  Profiles 

Fey  (1986)  identified  four  patterns  of  conversational 
participation  in  language-impaired  children.   Profile  one, 
described  as  the  "Unresponsive  Communicator,"  includes 
children  who  are  generally  unresponsive  in  all  types  of 
social  interactions  relative  to  same-age  normal-language 
children.   Profile  two,  the  "Responsive  but  Nonasser t ive" 
Communicator,  includes  children  who  are  generally  more 
responsive  to  their  social  partners  than  are  the  children  in 
pattern  one.   However,  they  are  less  likely  to  initiate 
conversational  exchanges  than  are  their  normal  language 
peers . 

Profile  three,  the  "  Unmotivated  Communicator", 
describes  the  behavior  of  language-impaired  children  who 
assuiTie  the  roles  of  both  speaker-initiator  arid  listener- 
respondent  in  a  manner  that  is  very  sin.ilar  to  normal 
language  children  their  own  age.   They  do  not,  nowevei , 
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assume  these  roles  in  the  same  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  that  of  their  peers.   They  are  neither  as  assertive  nor 
as  responsive  as  children  developing  normally  and  they 
exhibit  a  reduction  in  motivation  to  interact  verbally  with 
their  social  partners.   They  rely  on  more  nonverbal  means  of 
encoding.   They  also  seem  to  be  limited  in  specific 
linguistic  forms  required  to  produce  certain  speech  acts, 
such  as  the  assertion  of  rules. 

Profile  four,  the  "Assertive  Comm>unicator "  ,  includes 
language-impaired  children  who  are  active  conversational 
participants.   Assertive  children  are  highly  verbal  and  teno 
to  make  functional  use  of  the  limited  linguistic  skills  that 
they  possess. 

None  of  the  language-impaired  children  in  this 
investigation  showed  a  pure  pragmatic  deficit.   All  showed 
deficits  in  the  three  major  domains  of  language  (semantics, 
syntax,  pragmatics);  one  showed  deficits  in  phonology.   The 
following  discussion  will  attempt  to  differentiate  among  the 
language-deficient  conversational  profiles  that  each 
experimental  subject  exhibited. 

The  pragmatic  profiles  of  the  language-impaired 
children  in  this  investigation  will  be  discussed  under  three 
headings  that  are  adaptations  of  Fey ' s  (1986) 
classifications. 

Overall  Depressed  Assert iveness  and  Responsiveness. 
Rapin  (1982)  described  the  language  behavior  of  children 
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displaying  the  semantic-pragmatic  syndrome.   She  stated  that 
these  children  typically  have  a  striking  Difficulty 
possessing  such  sophisticated  linguistic  devices  as  embedded 
clauses,  conditionals,  and  wh-question  forms.   According  to 
Rapin,  one  can  show  that  the  deficit  is  linguistic 
functioning  rather  than  cognitive  functioning  by  reasking 
the  child  the  question  he  could  not  answer  in  such  a  way 
that  it  requires  a  yes-no  response  and  demonstrating  in  this 
way  that  he  does  know  the  answer.   Rapin  further  stated  that 
these  children  may  repeat  whole  sentences  verbatim  or  recite 
TV  conimercials  and  that  while  they  often  have  no  difficulty 
retrieving  verbal  labels  for  objects  or  pictures,  they  have 
an  anomia  in  spontaneous  speech.   As  a  result,  asserts 
Rapin,  some  of  their  words  mass  the  m^ark  despite  the  fact 
that  they  belong  to  the  appropriate  semantic  field.   Rapin 
concludes  that  this  gives  their  speech  a  loose,  tangential, 
or  somewhat  inappropriate  quality  and  that  their  train  of 
thought  appears  illogical  and  difficult  to  follow.   Rapin 
reported  that  autistic  children  who  acquire  speech  exhibit  a 
communication  deficit  that  resemibles  that  of  children  with 
the  semantic-pragmatic  syndrome,  with  the  notable  exception 
that  they  are  not  as  eager  to  communicate,  have  eye 
avoidance,  and  cannot  interpret  the  nonverbal  aspects  of  the 
communicative  interaction.   Some  of  these  characteristics 
are  reminiscent  of  A.D.'s  profile. 
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A.D.'s  performance  on  every  measure  of  expressive  and 
receptive  semantics  was  well  below  what  is  expected  for  a 
child  his  age.   A.D.  exhibited  lower  functioning  on  at  least 
two  norm-referenced  semantic  tasks  (receptive  vocabulary  and 
word-finding)  than  his  younger  language-impaired  peers  in 
this  investigation.   A.D.'s  performance  in  the  area  of 
semantic  diversity  was  markedly  lower  than  his  control's. 
A.D.  produced  far  fewer  words  and  far  fewer  different  words. 
Much  of  A.D.'s  problem  in  conversational  performance  seems 
to  be  directly  related  to  his  semantic  deficit.   His 
sentences  were  shorter  and  less  complex.   A.D.'s  expressive 
syntax  scores  did  not  appear  as  low  as  they  might  have 
however,  because  of  the  cor.imun  icat  i  ve  strategies  he  has 
adopted  to  help  himself  be  better  understood.   No  specific 
area  of  pragmatic  deficit  was  identifiable  in  A.D.'s  sample. 
His  limiited  skills  in  the  areas  of  expressive  and  receptive 
sem.antics  seem  to  impact  upon  all  pragmatic  domains.   An 
excerpt  from  his  transcript  will  illustrate  this  fact. 


Researcher:  "Tell  me  how  you  make  sure  that  you  wake  up 
every  morning  on  time." 

A.D.:   "I  know  ...  Hum  ...  How  I  wake  up?   Hum  ...  hum  ... 

How  you  wake  up?" 

Researcher:  "Yeah,  tell  me  how  you  m.ake  sure  you  wake  up  on 
time  every  morning." 

A.D.:   "So  you  won't  be  late  for  school?" 

Researcher:   "Yeah.   How  do  you  wake  up  on  time?" 

A.D.:  By,  by  getting  up." 
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Researcher:   "But  how  do  you  wake  up  on  time?" 

A.D.:  "How  you  wake  up  on  time?" 

Researcher:  "Urn  Hum." 

A.D.:  "So  I  won't  have  to  worry  bout  being  late,  being  late. 

Researcher:  "Yes,  yes.   How  do  you  wake  up  on  time  so  you 
won't  be  late?" 

A.D.:  "By  putting  own  clothes  on." 

Researcher:  "Okay.   Does  your  mom  wake  you  up?" 

A  .  D  .  :   "  No  .  " 

Researcher:  "Well,  how  do  you  know  when  it's  time  to  get 
up?" 

A.D.  "VJhen  I  finish  watching  t.v." 

Another  exarriple  will  demonstrate  A.D.'s  use  of 
circumlocutions  and  nonverbal  cues  to  compensate  for  his 
inability  to  find  the  right  words  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Researcher:  "  ...  How  do  I  draw  a  house?" 

A.D.:   "By  doing  like  this  ...  like  drawing  house  by  going 
like  this  ...  doing  like  that.   (Demonstrating  with 
his  finger) 


A.D.'s  behavior  appears  to  be  somewhat  consistent  with 
Fey's  (1986)  Pattern  III  child.   He  is  neither  as  assertive 
or  as  responsive  as  his  normal-language  peer.   He  is  limited 
in  specific  linguistic  forms  required  to  produce  certain 
speech  acts.   He  often  relies  on  nonverbal  acts  (pointing, 
panton:iming)  to  help  get  his  m.essage  across  to  his  listener. 
He  does  not  however,  seem  to  lack  the  motivation  to  interact 
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verbally  with  his  social  partners.   His  use  of  repetitions 
of  his  partner's  utterances,  stereotypical  phrases,  and 
circumlocutions  reflect  his  attempts  to  participate  in 
conversational  interactions  despite  his  lirrited  semantic 
skills. 

Assert  ive -Unresponsive  Conversationalist .   B.N. 
initiated  more  turns  and  topics  than  his  control  but 
responded  to  far  fewer  of  his  partner's  initiations.   B.N. 
often  m^ade  inappropriate  responses  to  his  partner's 
utterances.   These  inappropriate  responses  frequently  served 
to  introduce  new  topics.   He  tended  to  stay  on  each  topic 
for  fewer  turns  than  his  control.   The  following  excerpt  is 
typical  of  B.N.'s  conversational  participation: 


Researcher:  "  ...  That  one  fell.   How  are  you  going  to  make 
it  stay?" 

{B.N.  said  nothing  but  set  the  plant  upright.) 

Researcher:   "Okay,  very  good.   That  looks  great." 

B.N.:   "What  that  (unintelligible  from  tape)  is?" 

Researcher:   "That's  a  kind  of  vegetable.   How  long  do  you 
think  it  will  be  before  we  can  eat  those 
vegetables?" 

B.N.:  "Bout  high  as  the  school?" 

Researcher:   "High  as  the  school." 

B.N. :  "Uh  huh. " 

Researcher:   "My  goodness  ...  " 

B.N.:  "I  wanna  take  this  out." 

Researcher:   "You  want  to  take  one  of  these  out  too?" 
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B.N.:  "Yean." 

Researcher:  "Okay." 

Researcher:   "Oh!   Oops,  that  fell." 

Researcher:   "How  are  you  going  to  make  sure  they  don't  fall 
down?" 

B.N.:   (Unintelligible) 

Researcher:   "Oh,  that's  ...  " 

B.N.:   (Unintelligible) 

Researcher:   "They  may  fall  down.   How're  you  going  to  make 
sure  they  don't  fall?" 

B.N,:   "Keep  them  over  there." 


The  above  excerpt  shows  that  B.N.  had  a  tendency  to 
interrupt  his  conversational  partner  with  a  question  or 
statement  about  a  new  topic.   The  researcher  asked  the  same 
question  three  times  without  receiving  an  adequate  answer. 
B.N.  appears  to  represent  the  Pattern  One  language-im.pa  i  red 
child  in  Fey ' s  (1986)  classification.   He  was  generally  less 
unrespionsi ve  in  all  types  of  social  interactions  than  the 
other  children  in  this  investigation.   B.N.  seldom  made  m.ore 
than  one  or  two  responses  to  his  partner  per  topic.   Thus, 
it  was  difficult  for  his  partner  to  maintain  conversation 
around  a  chosen  theme.   B.N.  was  not  passive  in 
conversational  interactions.   His  contributions  however,  did 
not  conform  to  several  of  Grice's  (1975)  conversational 
principles.   For  example,  B.I^'.'s  contributions  were 
inappropriate  to  the  situation  and/or  context  and  did  not 
provide  sufficient  information.   His  frequent  shifts  of 
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conversational  topics  are  likely  to  result  in  his  being 
uerceived  as  impolite  by  some  conversational  partners. 

Nonassert  ive- Responsive  Conversationalist .   T.M.  seems 
to  fit  Fey's  (1986)  description  cf  responsive  but 
unassertive  children.   T.M.  was  generally  more  responsive  to 
his  social  partner  than  either  of  the  other  experimental 
children  in  this  investigation.   T.M.  however,  was  less 
likely  to  initiate  conversational  exchanges  than  his  normal 
language  peers.   T.M.  usually  responded  to  his 
conversational  partner  using  short  phrases  and/or  sentences 
and  nonverbal  acts.   He  seldom  provided  elaboration  of 
details  unless  he  was  responding  to  specific  requests.   The 
following  excerpt  demonstrates  T.M.'s  typical  pattern  of 
conversation. 


Researcher:  "  ...  Tell  me  how  you  make  sure  that  you  wake  up 
on  time  in  the  iTiornings." 

T.M.:  "I  just  yook  (look)  out  of  the  window." 

Researcher:   "You  just  look  out  of  the  window?   Okay,  what 
time  do  you  have  to  be  at  school? 

T.M.:   "Before  eight  o'cock  (o'clock)." 

Researcher:   "Okay,  how  do  you  make  sure  that  you  won't  be 
late?" 

T.M.:   "I  yook  (look)  at  the  clock." 

Researcher:   "Look  at  the  clock?   Okay  ...  I  want  you  to 
start  from  the  time  you  wake  up  and  tell  me 
everything  that  happens  until  you  come  to 
school . " 

T.M.:  "Urn  ...  The  house  be  resting  and  ...  urn  ...  and  my  mom 

and  dad  be  in  the  bed." 
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Researcher:   "V^hat  else?  And  then  what  happens?" 

T.M.:  "My  mom  get  up." 

Researcher:   "Uh  hum." 

T.M.:   "And  she  fix  my  coze  (clothes)." 

Researcher:  "Anything  else?"   (T.M.  shakes  his  head.) 

Researcher:  "Okay,  do  you  eat  breakfast  in  the  mornings?" 
(T.M.  nods  his  head.) 

Researcher:  "What  do  you  like  to  eat  for  breakfast?" 

T.M.:   "Pancakes  and  eggs  and  biscuits  and  bacon." 

Researcher:   "Oh  that  rounds  good.   How  do  you  get  to  school 
each  day? 

T.M.:  "Walk." 

Researcher:   "Do  you  live  near  here.?"   (T.K.  nods.) 

Researcher:   "Tell  me  how  to  get  to  your  house." 

T.H.:   "Right  over  ...  the  apartments  over  there." 
(Pointing  out  of  the  window). 

Researcher:   "Oh,  that's  very  close  isn't  it?"   (T.M.  nods.) 


Are  Pragmatic  Deficits  Dissociable  from.  Other  Dimensions  of 

Language? 

No  literature  has  shown  unequivocal  empirical  evidence 
of  an  isolated  pragmatic  deficit.   The  closest  to  such 
evidence  is  found  in  the  Blank  et  al.  (1979)  study. 
However,  the  subject  in  that  study  showed  generally  low 
functioning  on  the  semantic-syntactic  measure  used.   Blank, 
Gessner,  and  Esposito  (1979)  studied  two  major  aspects  of 
the  language  behavior  of  a  3.3  year-old  child,  semantic- 
syntactic  and  socio-interpersonal .   The  subject's  structural 
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analysis  placed  nim  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth 
percentile  of  normal  middle  class  children.   Blank,  et  al. 
concluded  that  although  this  performance  was  towards  the 
lower  end,  it  was  still  within  the  range  of  his  peers. 

The  subject  in  the  study  by  Blank  et  al.  had  shown 
little  or  no  interest  or  skill  in  preverbal  coramunicat  ion , 
experienced  trouble  comprehending  the  simplest  meaning  of 
preverbal  communication,  and  used  language  in  "symbolic 
play"  situations  rather  than  as  requests  to  meet  needs,  gain 
attention,  or  assert  independence  like  other  children.   The 
writers  concluded  that  their  subject  exhibited  near-norm.al 
development  in  the  conceptual  realm,  and  almost  non-existent 
development  in  the  communicative  realm.   However,  this 
conclusion  must  be  questioned  because  no  standardized 
measures  were  used  and  because  of  the  lack  of  comprehensive 
assessment  . 

Several  differences  exist  between  the  present 
investigation  and  Blank  et  al.'s  study.   First  of  all,  tnis 
study  involved  a  more  extensive  examination  of  language 
behavior.   Blank  et  al.  used  two  measures  of  language 
performance.   The  present  investigation  involved  the  use  of 
thirteen  norm-referenced  tests  and  eleven  non-standardized 
analyses  for  each  chila  in  the  study.   This  allowed  for  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  multiple  dimensions  of 
language  performance. 
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Secondly,  although  this  investigation  used  a  case  study 

approach,  it  consisted  of  observations  of  more  than  just  one 

child.   This  study  compared  the  language  abilities  of 

language-impaired  children  with  those  of  language-normal 

peers  from  similar  backgrounds.   Therefore,  the  researcher 

was  able  to  use  the  results  obtained  by  the  language-normal 

peer  as  a  standard  for  comparison  for  each  language-impaired 

subject.   This  provided  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  more 

ecologically-based  profile  of  linguistic  deficits  or 

com.municat  i  ve  irregularities  than  would  have  been  possible 

from  a  description  of  one  child's  behavior. 

Thirdly,  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  present 
investigation  were  older  than  the  subject  in  the  study  by 
Blank  et  al..   That  allowed  for  an  examination  of  the 
communicative  skills  of  children  who  were  dem.onstrat  ing  more 
advanced  aspects  of  cornmunicat  i  ve  performance  than  three- 
year-olds  who  are  still  developing  several  aspects  of 
language  behavior. 

The  present  investigation  also  produced  different 
results  than  did  the  Blank  et  al.  (1979)  study.   All  of  the 
experimental  subjects  in  this  study  showed  multi-dimensional 
language  deficits,  so  no  eviderice  was  found  for  an  isolated 
pragmatic  deficit.   Each  of  the  subjects  showed  different 
areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  within  pragmatic 
dimensions  of  language.   These  strengths  and  weaknesses  are 
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presented  in  Table  4-1.   This  underscores  the  importance  o£ 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  pragmatic  skills. 


Table  4-1.  Com.parison  of  Subjects'  Linguistic  Strengths  and 
Weaknesses 


A . D .      B.N,  T . M 


Auditory  Discrimination  +  + 

Auditory  Recognition  Memory  +  - 

Auditory  Content  Memory  -  - 

Auditory  Sequential  Memory  +  +  + 

Receptive  Semantics  -  -  + 

Expressive  Semantics  -  - 

Semantic  Diversity  -  - 

Receptive  Syntax  -  +  + 

Expressive  Syntax  -  -  + 

Repetition  +  +  + 

Comm.unicat  i  ve  Functions  -  -  + 

Verbal  Turn-Taking  -  + 

Topic  Initiation  -  + 
Topic  Maintenance 


+  -  + 

Conversational  Replies             +  -  + 

Presupposition                    -  +  + 

Assert iveness                      -  +  - 

Responsiveness                     +  -  + 


The  results  of  the  present  investigation  suggest  that 
impaired  pragm.atics  might  not  typically  occur  as  an  isolated 
language  deficit  area.   There  seems  to  be  a  very  strong 
correlation  between  expressive  and  receptive  semantic 
abilities  and  several  aspects  of  pragrriatics  (communicative 
functions,  presupposition,  topic  initiation,  assert iveness)  . 
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The  present  study  has  shown  that  children  who  do  not  have 

access  to  a  wide  range  of  lexical  items  tend  to  demonstrate 

restricted  use  of  language.   They  do  not  usually  talk  as 

much  as  their  peers  but  even  when  they  do  they  tend  to  talk 

more  about  things  that  are  concrete  and/or  present  in  the 

immediate  environment.   They  also  are  less  likely  to  exhibit 

communicative  behaviors  that  require  more  advanced 

linguistic  functioning  (projecting,  imagining,  teasing, 

expanding,  reasoning). 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  relationship  between 

auditory  perceptual  skills  and  children's  use  of 

clarification  requests  in  response  to  their  partner's 

statements  and  questions.   The  subjects  in  this  study  who 

showed  deficits  in  auditory  perceptual  skills  made  more 

clarification  requests  than  their  controls.   This  suggests 

the  possibility  of  a  deficit  in  the  ability  to  encode 

linguistic  information  which  may  contribute  to  commuriicat  i  ve 

breakdowns . 

Pragmatic  Deficits:  Autism  Versus  Non-autistic  Syndro m e 
Several  researchers  have  described  the  speech  and 
language  characteristics  of  autistic  children.   Koegel, 
Rincover,  and  Egel  (1932)  stated  that  many  autistic  children 
are  mute  and  that  others  may  show  echolalia.   For  example, 
they  reported  that  a  cnild  may  repeat  numerous  phrases  or 
conversations  previously  heard  without  indication  that  the 
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words  convey  meaning.   The  writers  further  stated  that 

immature  grammar,  pronoun  reversals,  and/or  the  inability  to 

use  abstract  terms  may  also  be  apparent.   Fay  (1980)  pointed 

out  that  while  elaborate  speech  is  sometimes  produced  by 

autistic  children,  that  speech  often  fails  entirely  as  a 

vehicle  for  conveying  meaning.   Instead,  Fay  speculated,  it 

appears  to  be  an  automiatic  phenomenon  or  a  goal  in  itself. 

Controversy  exists  concerning  the  use  of  echolalia  by 
language-impaired  children.   Echolalia  is  generally  defined 
as  the  meaningless  repetition  of  a  word  or  word  group  just 
spoken  by  another  person.   In  tiis  discussion,  Fay  (1980) 
discusses  echolalia  as  an  audiovocal  behavior  void  of 
language  and  communicative  intent.   More  recently  however, 
researchers  (Prizant  and  Junchan,  1981;  Prizant  &  Rydell, 
1984)  have  documented  that  echolalia  may  serve  a  range  of 
communicative  functions  for  the  user. 

Two  major  types  of  echolalia  are  usually  discussed. 
Immediate  echolalia  is  the  repetition  of  an  utterance  that 
occurred  just  prior  to  the  child's  utterance.   Delayed 
echolalia  is  the  repetition  of  an  utterance  that  occurred  at 
some  earlier  tim,e.   The  earlier  time  could  have  been  days  or 
even  weeks  or  months  before.  According  to  Fay  (1980)  ,  it  is 
the  repetition  of  stored,  usually  echoic,  utterances  in  new 
and  usually  inappropriate  contexts.   Fay  further  explained 
however,  that  delayed  echoes  can  be  and  are  used  as  a 
comimunicat  i  ve  device  by  some  children  who  associate  a  phrase 
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and  situation  inst r umentally  and  then  recreate  the  favored 
situation  by  repeating  the  stored  verbal  signal.   He  cited 
Furneaux  (1966)  who  wrote  of  an  autistic  girl  who  asked,  "Do 
you  want  to  go  in  the  garden?"  as  an  indication  of  her 
desire  to  do  so  at  that  time. 

The  autistic  child  in  this  investigation  (A.D.) 
exhibited  instances  of  immediate  and  delayed  echolalia.   Kis 
echolalia  did  serve  certain  communicative  purposes.   For 
example,  he  often  used  exact  repetitions  of  his  partner's 
last  utterance  as  a  repair  strategy  when  communicative 
breakdowns  occurred.   Additionally,  he  used  repetitions  of 
parts  of  his  partner's  previous  utterances  over  several 
turns  as  he  attempted  to  communicate  his  own  ideas. 
Although  both  of  the  other  language-impaired  children 
occasionally  used  repetitions  as  a  repair  strategy,  A.D. 
used  the  strategy  all  of  the  time.   None  of  the  other 
language- impai red  children  in  the  study  used  delayed 
repetitions  of  their  partners'  utterances  as  a  comm.unicat  i  ve 
tool . 

Fay  (1980)  also  discussed  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
voice  quality  and  intonation  demonstrated  by  autistic 
children.   According  to  Fay,  one  frequently  noted  vocal 
characteristic  is  that  of  consistent  high  pitch.    Other 
vocal  idiosyncrasies  he  discussed  included  hoarseness, 
harshness,  hypernasal i ty ,  abnormal  loudness  levels,  and 
monotony.   A.D.  exhibited  normal  voice  quality  but  ois  pitch 
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and  intonational  patterns  v^ere  occasionally  unusual.   His 

vocal  behavior  sometimes  resulted  in  his  statements  being 

interpreted  as  questions.   None  ot  the  other  children  in  the 

present  study  shov/ed  similar  vocal  behavior. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  language  of  autistic 
children  that  has  been  aadressed  is  inappropriate  use  of 
deictic  terms,  specifically  personal  pronouns.   A.D.  showed 
problems  in  this  area  but  only  when  repeating  his  partner's 
utterances.   For  example,  when  he  was  asked,  "What  is  the 
first  thing  you  do  when  you  get  to  school",  he  responded 
with  "Vvhat  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  get  to 
school."   Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  in  his  exact  repetitions 
he  made  no  changes  in  the  personal  pronouns  used.   Although 
A.D.  did  not  demonstrate  a  consistent  problem  with  pronoun 
reversals  in  the  sample,  informal  observations  by  this 
researcher  have  revealed  that  he  does  have  problems  in  that 
area.   Hone  of  the  other  children  in  the  study  showed 
similar  behavior. 

Fay  (1980)  discussed  Ricks  and  Wing's  (1975)  conclusion 
that  autistic  children  seem  limited  in  the  use  of  nonverbal 
as  well  as  verbal  means  of  communication.   Ricks  and  VJing 
believed  that  neither  gestures  and  facial  expressions  nor 
head  nods,  "uh-hums,  and  smiles  are  used  by  autistic 
children  to  support  a  conversational  exchange.   A.D.  used 
all  of  these  types  of  behaviors  in  his  conversational 
interact  ions . 
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Fay  (1980)  stated  that,  in  cases  of  autism,  not  all 
speech  and  vocalizations  qualify  as  communicative;  many  are 
of  a  self-stimulatory  nature.   According  to  Fay,  those 
utterances  that  are  communicative  consist  largely  of 
concrete  requests  and  that  nonverbal  behaviors  often  fail  to 
serve  communicative  functions,  or  do  so  in  a  limited, 
stereotyped  manner.   A.D.  exhibited  presever at i ve  oehavior 
when  he  inappropriately  ana  continuously  production  of  the 
statement  "I  love  to  eat  dirt."   This  may  have  been  a  self- 
stimulatory  behavior.   Although  there  were  few  opportunities 
to  document  this  type  of  behavior  during  the  samples  used  in 
this  investigation,  the  researcher  has  observed  A.D. 
spontaneously  reciting  entire  television  com.mercials  in 
informal  settings.   A.D.  also  tended  to  repeatedly  hum  the 
same  melody  and  engage  in  other  verbal  behaviors  that  may 
have  been  self -st imulatory .   A.D.  showed  a 

disporpor t ionately  large  number  of  stereotyped  phrases.   In 
adaition,  he  participated  in  some  nonverbal  behaviors 
(tapping  on  the  table  while  the  researcher  was  talking, 
fiddling  with  various  items  while  he  was  talking)  that  were 
distracting  and  may  have  interfered  with  his  ability  to 
appropriately  respond  to  his  partner  or  to  maintain  a  topic. 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  Previous  Research 

Research  efforts  in  the  area  of  child  language 
development  and  disorders  has  focused  on  investigating 
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developmental  etiologies.   These  investigations  have 
produced  volumes  of  information  about  the  nature  of  child 
language  and  certain  impairments  of  language.   However, 
because  of  the  diversity  among  children  with  developmental 
language  disorders,  these  studies  have  not  resulted  in 
generally  accepted  classification  systems.   Rapin  (1982) 
discussed  five  tentative  clinical  syndromes  exhibited  by 
preschool  children  with  language  disorders.   One  of  these 
syndromes  v>;as  demonstrated  by  one  experimental  subject  in 
the  present  investigation.   No  previous  research  has 
investigated  the  multiple  dimensions  of  pragmatics  in 
language-impaired  children.   Previous  studies  have  looked  at 
isolated  aspects  of  pragmatics  (i.e.,  conversational 
repairs,  presupposition,  communicative  functions). 
Therefore  prior  to  this  study,  we  did  not  have  information 
regarding  the  linguistic  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  this 
group  of  children.   Furthermore,  we  did  not  know  if 
pragmatic  deficits  occur  in  isolation,  in  conjunction  v^ith 
other  deficits  or  in  variable  patterns.   Prutting  and 
Kirchner  (1987)  concluded  that  there  is  a  need  to  develop 
comprehensive  communicative  profiles  of  language-impaired 
children  with  primary  pragmatic  deficits. 

This  investigation  resulted  in  the  development  of 
linguistic  profiles  of  language-impaired  children  with 
deficits  in  the  pragmatic  domain  of  language.   In  contrast 
to  previous  research  which  had  focused  on  selected  aspects 
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of  pragmatics,  the  ^resent  study  examined  all  domains  of 
language.   The  current  findings  provide  important 
information  that  helps  to  further  enlighten  us  about  the 
true  nature  of  a  pragmatic  disorder.   Until  now  we  have  had 
to  function  somewhat  like  the  blind  laen  touching  parts  of  an 
elephant.   VJe  had  some  understanding  about  the  parts  of  the 
pragmatic  puzzle  that  we  had  touched  but  some  of  the  major 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  were  missing.   This  investigation  has 
helped  us  discover  some  of  the  important  missing  pieces. 
For  example,  we  have  shown  that  there  are  different  patterns 
of  pragmatic  deficits  and  that  a  child  can  have  a  pragmatic 
deficit  in  specific  areas  but  not  in  others.   Additionally, 
we  have  raised  the  possibility  that  pragiiiatic  deficits  may 
not  occur  in  isolation  except  in  extreme  cases  (i.e., 
secondary  to  an  emotional  disorder  like  in  abused  children). 
This  researcher  has  seen  what  appeared  to  be  a  purely 
pragmatic  disorder  in  informal  observations  of  an  aoused 
three-year-old  whose  semantic-syntactic  skills  were 
essentially  within  the  normal  range  for  her  age.   We  also 
know  that  weaknesses  in  the  other  domains  of  language 
(phonology,  semantics,  syntax)  may  contribute  to  the 
perceived  severity  of  the  pragmatic  disorder.  Vie    know  that 
children  may  demonstrate  different  conversational  skills  in 
varying  communicative  settings. 

The  results  of  this  research  suggests  that  not  only  is 
it  important  to  examine  pragmatic  skills  in  the  context  of 
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overall  corninunicat  i  ve  abilities,  but  that  researchers  should 
employ  a  variety  of  eliciting  strategies  and  involve  the 
subjects  in   different  activities/settings  while  collecting 
language  samples  for  analysis.   Although  a  few  of  the  puzzle 
pieces  are  still  missing,  we  now  have  a  much  clearer  picture 
of  pragmatic  disorders.   Additionally,  this  investigation 
has  developed  methodologies  that  may  be  useful  for  assessing 
pragmatic  disorders  in  language-impaired  children.   The 
protocol  used  in  this  investigation  provides  a  systematic 
m.eans  for  assessing  all  domains  of  language  while  doing  an 
in-depth  evaluation  of  several  aspects  of  communicative 
performance  . 

This  investigation  also  com.pared  the  pragmatic 
performance  of  an  autistic  child  to  two  language-impaired 
nonautistic  children.   This  study  showed  that  the  autistic 
child  in  this  study  (A.D.)  did  not  fit  neatly  into  either  of 
Fey's  (1986)  classifications.   His  profile  was  most 
representative  of  the  child  in  pattern  three  who  v;as  both  a 
speaker-initiator  and  a  listener-respondent  but  did  not 
assume  these  roles  in  the  same  manner  that  is  consistent 
with  his  peers.   He  did  not  however,  exhibit  one  of  the 
major  characteristics  of  this  pattern.   According  to  Fey, 
the  child  in  this  pattern  exhibits  a  reduction  in  motivation 
to  interact  verbally  with  their  social  partners.   The 
autistic  Chile  in  this  study  seemed  to  be  very  motivated  to 
engage  in  conversational  interactions.   This  is  supported  by 
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his  clever  use  of  a  variety  of  communicative  strategies  in 
order  to  participate  in  conversations.   This  child  showed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  child  v/ith  a  semantic- 
pragmatic  syndrome  described  by  Rapin  (1982). 


Implications  for  Future  Research 
This  study  provides  important  preliminary  data  about 
the  linguistic  profiles  of  language-impaired  children  with  a 
primary  deficit  in  the  area  of  pragmatics.   The  present 
investigation  involved  a  small  sample  of  children.   Further 
investigations,  using  the  protocol  developed  in  this  study, 
are  necessary  to  determine  if  these  linguistic  patterns  are 
repeated  and  if  other  patterns  exist. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  analysis  involved  in 
this  protocol,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  future 
studies  will  continue  to  use  small  Ns.   The  results  of  these 
small  N  studies  may  be  combined  at  some  future  date  in  order 
to  confirm  that  the  profiles  are  truly  representative  of  the 
general  population  of  pragmatically  disordered  children. 

Future  studies  should  include  a  "free-play"  segment  in 
order  to  allow  the  children  opportunities  to  talk  about 
things  that  interest  then..   The  aadition  of  tnis  segment 
should  provide  more  representative  data  about  the  subjects' 
normal  communicative  participation  in  everyday  situations. 
At  least,  the  data  from  the  "free-play"  secn.ent  nay  be 
compared  with  the  data  from  the  other  segments  to  determine 
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if  there  is  a  difference.   Future  studies  should  also  seek 
to  determine  how  lany  uage-iriipai  red  children  differ  from  on 
conversational  partner  to  another.   For  example,  the  study 
might  pair  the  experimental  child  with  a  stranger,  a 
familiar  adult,  a  same-age  norn":al-language  cnilc,  and  a 
younger  normal  language-child.   Other  studies  should  focus 
on  the  relationship  between  the  identification  of  specific 
linguistic  deficits  in  pragmatically  disordered  children  and 
subsequent  language  intervention.   For  example,  oiice  the 
specific  deficits  are  identified  in  these  children,  the 
researcher  might  develop  a  program  specifically  designed  to 
provide  the  linguistic  skills  and/or  communicative  tools 
needed  to  help  the  children  become  more  effective 
conversationalists. 

Additional  studies  are  needed  to  develop  more 
information  about  the  types  of  profiles  presented  by 
language-impaired  children  with  a  primary  deficit  in  the 
area  of  pragir.at  ics .   Three  different  patterns  were 
discovered  in  the  present  investigation.   Other  patterns  may 
develop  as  additional  language-impaired  children  with 
primary  deficits  in  the  area  of  pragmatic  are  studied. 
Future  studies  should  also  seek  to  develop  a  classification 
schenrie  for  pragmatic  disorders. 


APPENDIX  A 
PROMPTS/TOYS  FOR  SCRIPT- RELATED  PLAY 


Elicited  Schen-.es  Play 

1.  Do  you  dress  yourself  for  school  or  does  your  mother  help 
you? 

2.  Do  uou  select  what  you  want  to  wear  each  day? 

3.  Do  you  prepare  your  clothes  the  night  before  school  or 
the  morning  of  school? 

4.  Tell  me  how  you  make  sure  you  wake  up  on  time  each 
morning . 

5.  Tell  me  how  you  get  dressed  for  school  in  the  mornings. 
Start  with  the  time  you  wake  up  and  tell  me  everything. 

6.  Do  you  eat  breakfast? 

7.  Tell  me  all  about  your  breakfast  time. 

8.  Tell  me  how  you  get  to  school  each  day. 

9.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you  get  to  school? 

10.  Tell  me  the  names  of  your  teachers  and  what  they  teach 
you. 

11.  Tell  me  what  you  like  best  about  school. 

12.  Vvhy  is  that  your  favorite  activity? 

13.  Tell  me  about  the  person  you  like  best  at  school. 
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14.  Describe  your  school  for  me. 

15.  Tell  me  how  you  get  home  trom  school  each  day. 

Art  Class  Activity 

1.  Do  you  have  an  art  class  at  your  school? 

2.  I  dia  not  have  an  art  class  at  my  school  wnen  I  was  a 
little  girl.   I  would  like  to  pretend  that  I  am  in  an  art 
class  now.   iou  will  have  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  you 
can  be  the  teacher.   I  will  be  the  student.   I  v/anc  to 
paint  a  picture  ot  a  house  with  flowers  in  the  yara. 
What  must  I  do  first? 

3.  Am  I  doing  this  right? 

4.  What  do  I  do  now? 

5.  Why  do  I  have  to  do  it  this  way? 

6.  What  colors  should  I  choose? 

7.  Tell  me  when  I  leave  something  out. 

8.  How  long  will  it  take  to  finish  this? 

Planting  a  Garden 

1.  Now  I  would  like  to  plant  a  garden.   Do  you  have  a  garden 
at  your  house?   Have  you  ever  seen  one? 

2.  Tell  me  about  the  things  that  grow  in  a  garden. 

i.  We  will  put  seeds  and  small  plants  in  our  garden.   What 

do  you  want  to  do  first? 
4.  Did  we  forget  to  do  anything? 
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5.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  these  vegetaoles 
will  be  reaay  to  eat? 

Toys/materials  Used  tor  Play  Activities 

ART:  script  of  verbal  prompts 

large  sheets  ot  poster  boards  and  art  paper 
assorted  colored  felt  markers 

PLANTING  A  GARDEN: 

window  sill  planter  boxes  fillea  with  dirt 
seeds  small  plants 

toy  spades  water  pails  with  water 

beach  pail  with  dirt      script  of  verbal  prompts 

BARRIER  TASK: 

small  figurines  small  paper  cup 

stick    of    gum  small    red    plastic    bov/1 

toy  cars  and  trucks  white  plastic  plate 

small  yellow  plate  long  yellow  pencil 

butterscotch  mint  toy  brush  and  comb 

peppermint  candy  toy  jacks  in  green  vinyl 

napkin  case 

clear  plastic  cup  sm.all  rubber  balls 

small  plastic  bowl  with  lid 

small  toy  shampoo  bottle       script  ot  verbal  prompts 

NOTE:   Two  identical  items  were  used  in  this  task. 


APPENDIX  B 
OVERALL  SUMMARY  OF  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 


NAME : 


COMMUNICATIVE  FUNCTIONS 


SCHOOL 


ART   GARDEN   TOTAL 


Behavior  Requests 
Information  Requests 
Information  Statements 
Di  rect i ves 
Interpcetat  i ves 
Project  ives 
Relat  ionals 


VERBAL  TURN -TAKING 


Child  Initiations 
Partner  Initiations 
Proportion/Child  Initiations 
Child  Responses 
Partner  Responses 
Proportion/Child  Responses 


TOPIC  MANIPULATION 


Child  Initiations/Topic 
Partner  Initiations/Topic 
Proportion/Child  Initiations 
On-Topic  Exchanges/Child 
On-Topic  Exchanges/Partner 
Proportion/Child  Exchanges 
Topics  Per  Minute 


CONVERSATIONAL  REPLIES 


Choice  Responses/Qufc. 
larification  Requests/ 
Quest  ions 


r 
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APPENDIX  C 
WORKSHEET:  SAMPLING  TECHNIQUES 


Name : 
Task: 


COMMUNICATIVE  FUNCTIONS 

Behavior  requests    

Information  requests  

Information  statements 

Directives   

Interpretat ives  

Projectives  

Relat  ionals 


responses/quest ions_ 


CONVERSATIONAL  REPLIES 
Affirmatives  to  yes-no 

questions   

Negatives  to  yes-no 

questions  

V»h-replacements    

Alternatives/questions 
Choice 

Clarification  requests 


TURN-TAKING 
Initiations  by  child 


Initiations  by  partner  

Proportion  of  initiations 
by  child  

Responses  by  child  


Responses  by  partner  

Proportion  of  responses 

child    

s  tat  eiTients/direc  fives 


Repetition  requests  

Imitation  of  questions  

Affirmation  of  statements 

Compliance/directives  

Refusals/denials  of 
statements/directives  

Noncompliance/di  rective 

Alternatives  to      by 
statements/direct  ives 

by  child  

Expansions  

Clarification  of 

statements/directives  

Repetition  of  statements 

or  directives  

Imitation  of  statements 

Imitation  of  directives 


TOPIC  MANIPULATION 

Topics  initiated  by  child   

Topics  initiated  by  partner  

Proportion  of  topics  initiated 

by  child  

On-topic  exchanges  by  child  

On-topic  exchanges  by  partner 


SYNTACTIC  COMPLEXITY 
Word-Morpheme  Index 
Assigned  Level  (LSAT) 

Complex  sentences  

Total  sentences  

Proportion  of  complex 
sentences 
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Proportion  of  topics  maintained 

or  matched  

Topics  per  minute  
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COMMUNICATIVE  REPAIRS 

Contingent  queries  

Repetitions  

Child  initiated  repair 

attempts 
Successful  child  initiated 

repair  attempts  


SEMANTIC  DIVERSITY 

Different  words  

Total  words  

Overall  TTR 


APPENDIX  D 
SUMMARY  OF  NORM-REFERENCED  TESTING 


NAME  : 


SPEECH  TO  LANGUAGE  SEGMENT 

Hearing  Acuity:   Passed Failed 

Auditory  Si<ills  Profile: 

Auditory  Attention  Percentile 

Auditory  Discrimination        percentile 

Auditory  Memory  Percentile 

Auditory  Sequencing  Percentile 


LANGUAGE  TO  THOUGHT  TO  LANGUAGE 

SeiTiantic    Comprehension    Age    Equivalent         

Syntactic  Comprehension  Age  Equivalent   (Mean) 

Word  Classes    

Grammatical  Morphemes  

Elaborated  Sentences 


Sentence  Repetition  Score     /30   = Percent 

Metalinguist  ics : 

Similarities    

Vocabulary      

Comprehension   

Word-Finding  Profile      Percentile 

Token  Test  Overall  Scale  Score      Age Grade 


LANGUAGE  TO  SPEECH 

Speech  Programming:  Passed Failed 

Articulation:  Passed Failed_ 

Phonology:  Passed Failed 


APPENDIX  E 
PARENT  CONSENT  FORM 


Date 
Dear 


I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Speech  at 
the  University  of  Florida.   I  am  studying  language 
development  in  children  and  would  like  for  your  child  to 
participate  in  this  study. 

If  your  child  participates,  I  will  be  giving  your  child 
a  hearing  test  and  some  language  tests.   These  tests  will 
require  your  child  to  perform  several  different  tasks.   It 
will  take  approximately  four  hours  to  complete  the  tasks,  so 
I  would  like  to  work  with  your  child  on  four  different  days. 

I  will  be  videotaping  one  of  your  child's  testing 
sessions.   The  information  on  these  tapes  will  be 
confidential.   Only  I  and  one  other  speech-language 
clinician  will  see  your  child's  tape.   If  your  child's 
performance  on  these  tasks  is  discussed  in  any  papers  or 
presentations,  your  child  will  remain  totally  anonymous.   I 
do  not  anticipate  any  risks  to  your  child  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  this  study.   Your  child  is  free  to  withdraw 
from  this  project  at  any  time. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  your 
child's  school  records  as  a  part  of  this  project.   The 
information  gained  from  the  folders  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential.   If  any  of  this  information  is  discussed  in 
any  papers  or  presentations,  your  child  will  remain  totally 
anonymous.   Your  child  v;ill  not  be  paid  to  participate  in 
this  project.   If  you  have  any  questions  at  any  time  before, 
after,  or  during  this  project  please  feel  free  to  call 
Thalia  Coleman  at  376-6820  or  392-2041. 

I  have  read  and  understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I  agree  to  allow  ray  child  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I  have  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Parent  Date      Second  Parent         Date 

Supervisor  Date      Principal  Investigator  Date 
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APPENDIX  F 
BARRIER  TASK  ANALYSIS 


Name : 

Item  #  1 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis: 


missing  referents 

subst  itut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


pantomimes 


Item  #  2 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis 


missing  referents 

subst  itut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


pantomimes 


Item  #  3 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis 


m. issing  referents 

subst  itut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


pantomimes 


Item  #  4 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis 


missing  referents 

subst  itut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


Item  #  7 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error 
analysis : 

missing  referents 

substitutions 

deletion  of 

descriptors 
pantomimes 


Item  #  8 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error 
analys  is : 

missing  referents 

~~~  substitutions 
deletion  of 
descriptors 
pantomimes 


Item  #  9 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error 
analysis : 

missing  referents 
~~~~^   substitutions 
^^]]^^^  deletion  of 

descr  iptors 

pantomimes 


pantomimes 


Item  #  10 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error 
analysis : 
missing  referents 
substitutions 
deletion  of 
descriptors 
pantomimes 
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Item  #  5 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis 


missing  referents 

subst  i  t  ut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


Item  #  11 
#  turns  per  task 
qualitative  error 
analysis: 


pantoruimes 


missing  referents 
subst  i tut  ions 
deletion  of 
descr  iptors 
pantomimes 


Item  #  6 

#  turns  per  task  

vjual  i  i  tat  i  ve  error  analysis 


missing  referents 

subst  i tut  ions 

deletion  of  descriptors 


Item, 


12 


pantomimes 


#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error 
analysis : 

missing  referents 

substitutions 

deletion  of 

descr  iptors 
pantomimes 


Item  #  13 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualitative  error  analysis: 

missing  referents 

substitutions 

^^^1^^]^  deletion  of  descriptors 
pantomimes 

Item  #  14 

#  turns  per  task  

Qualiitative  error  analysis: 

missing  referents 

^]^^^]^  substitutions 

~~~Z.   deletion  of  descriptors 
pantomimes 


Item  #  15 

#  turns  per  task 

missing  referents 

'  substitutions 

deletion  of  descriptors 

pantomimies 


OVERALL  SUMMARY 

Total  number  of  turns 

Total  missing  referents_ 

Total  substitutions 

Total  deletions  of 

descr  iptors 

Total  pantomimes 
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